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will  create  a  sensation  throughout 
the  scientific  and '  literary  world. 
Poetry  shall  yet  bless  the  rivers  of 
Africa, and  religion  shall  yet  sanctify 
her  hamlets,  hundreds  of  which  will 


be  found  more  beautiful  than  Atta, 
which  has  been  described  by  the  Lan- 
ders as  a  kind  of  Hesperian  garden 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
Ringwood  Cottage,  Va. 


4 


<&  [  x  c  u  I  a  r . 


Rev.  Wm.  McLain — 

Dear  Sir — You  will  please  pub- 
lish the  subjoined  circulaj/  of  Mr. 
Wm.  W.  Findlay  in  the  Repository. 
Mr.. Findlay  is  a  man  of  good  cha- 
racter and  a  member  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church;  he  is  very  much 
esteemed  by  the  citizens  of  Covington, 
and  some  of  them  have  expressed  a 
regret  that  they  must  lose  him  ;  Mr. 
Findlay  is  not  driven  away  from 
Covington;  no  indeed;  he  might  live 
there  in  peace  all  his  days,  and  be 
much  respected  too :  but  he  is  not 
happy  in  nifljsocial  position,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  tno:  language  of  the  circu- 
lar, nor  do  we  wonder  at  this  when 
we  consider  the  circumstances  that 
surround  the  colored  man  in  this 
land.  But^it  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  colored  men  of  intelligence 
and  independence  would  submit  to  so- 
cial oppression,  when  they  can  escape 
from  it;  we  think  Mr.  Findlay  has 
taken  the  right  ground  on  this  sub- 
ject.' 

JAMES  MITCHELL, 

'  Agtnt  A.  C.  S. 

APPEAL  OF  WM.  W.  FINDLAY, 

To  the  Colored  People  of  Indiana. 

Deajl  Friends  The  writer  be- 
ing a  colored  man,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  he  desires  the  well-being 
of  his  race,  not  of  a  part  of  the  color- 
ed race,  but  of  the  whole  race  of  Af- 
ricans, in  this  land  and  in  Africa.  Nor 
do  I  consider .  myself  guilty.of-  affec- 
tation, when  I  say,  that  I  ardently 
desire  theirelevation,  and  am  willing 
to  contribute  all  I  can  to  that  end. 
It  has  long  been  an  inquiry  with  me, 
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how  can  our  race  bo  elevated?  How 
can  colored  men  be  made  truly  in/lc- 
pendenl  ?  After  much  anxious  and 
painful  inquiry,  I  have  concluded, 
that  to  be  truly  independent,  we  must 
enjoy'rights  and  privileges  as  broad 
and  as  liberal  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  white  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  have  the  right  of 
electing  our  law-makers,  and  our 
magistrates;  and  all  the  offices  of 
State  should  be  accessible  to  our  co- 
lor; and  not  only  so,  but  we  should 
be  free  to  move  in  such  circles  of  so- 
ciety as  we  may  be.  entitled  to  by  our 
moral  worth,  character  and:  talents; 
and  likewise  free  to  form  allianco 
with  those  classes  of  society.  These, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  are  the  rights 
and  privileges  we  must  possess  before 
we  can  be  independent. 

But  now  let  us  inquire  in  candor, 
do  we  as  a  people  enjoy  such  inde- 
pendence \  ■  Do  colored  men  in  the 
most  liberal  of  :  the  northern  States 
enjoy  such  independence?  You  all 
know  that  they  do  not — the  sad  re- 
verse is  the  case.  And  will  the  time 
soon  come  in  the  history  of  Ameri- ' 
can  society,  when  the  colored  man 
will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  auch  inde- 
pendence— independence,  not  only  in 
civil  things,  but  independence  in  all 
the  more  delicate  matters  of  social 
equality.  I  must  honestly  confess  I ' 
think  not  And  further,  I  am  bold 
to  confess  that  anything  short  of  the 
above  descriBed  independence  will 
not  satisfy  me,  nor  should  anything 
short  satisfy  the  man  of  an  indepen- 
dent spirit. 

But  such  independence  we  cannot . 


Ethiopia. 


[Juno, 


obtain  in  the  United  States,  therefore 
I  will,  seek  it  outside  the  United 
States.  ,  I  will  seek  it  where  I  know 
I  can  find  it,  and  that  is  in  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia,  which  is  the  only 
christian  Republic  where  the  colored 
man  can  find  a  quiet  and  secure  home. 
Nor  do  I  act  dishonorably  in  thus  es- 
caping from  civil  and  social  oppres- 
sion, for  I  am  only  doing  what  thou- 
sands of  the  first  and  best  settlers  of 
the  United  States  did,  and  I  think  it 
an  honor  to  follow  their  example,  in 
seeking  .liberty,  though  like  them  I 
be  compelled  to  seek  it  in  a  wilder- 
ness. And  the  object  of  this- appeal 
is  to  invite  you  who  love  true  inde- 
pendence, and  are  willing  to  endure 
some  toil  to  obtain  it,  to  go  with  us  to 
that  'land  of  liberty,  where  we  may 
likewise  aid  in  the  elevation  and  en- 
lightenment of  our  whole  race,  which 
duty  is  more  obligatory  on  us,  than 
upon  the  white  race,' many  of  whom 
arc  willing  to  sacrafice  their  lives 
and  property  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing Africa. 

Some  of  you  may  blame  us  for  not 
staying  in  this  land  and  contending 
for  all  the  above  rights  of  man.  Our 
answer  to  all  such  complaints  is  this; 
we  believe  that  civil  slavery  in  this 
land  will  be  abolished  by  Divine 
Providence  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  free  colored  man ;  he  requires 
not  our  aid  in  this  work — he  can  and 
will  in  his  own  way,  sweep  slavery 
from  the  civil  institutions  of  America. 
But  I  honestly  doubt  whether  it  is  the 
will  or  order  of  Providence  to  grant  us 
perfect  social  equality  with  the  while 
race  at  this  time,  nor  am  I  disposed 
to  strive  or  quarrel  with  them  for  this 
favor,  but  would  follow  the  example 
of  Abraham,  who  disliked  the  strife 
that  had  sprung  up  between  him  anc. 


Lot,  and  religiously  proposed  separa- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  the  quarrel,  and 
a  means  of  perpetuating  peace;  so 
we  should  separate  from  the  white 
race,  that  we  may  be  free  and  they 
enjoy  peace  ;  for  doubtless,  God  has 
given  this  land  to  them.  Acting  from 
the  above  religious,  and  honorable 
views,  we  confidently  expect  that 
God  will  bless  us  in  our  movements. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  writer  and 
some  of  his  friends,  to  go  out  to  Li- 
beria about  the  month  of  October  or 
November  next,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
have  as  many  emigrants  from. Indiana 
as  we  can  muster.    Liberia  holds  out 
many  attractions^  the  man  of  color, 
but  the  greatest  is  that  of  liberty  and 
independence.    Thousands  have  gone 
from  this  land  to  that,  and  all  who 
have  been  industrious  have  done  well, 
many  of  them  arc  becoming  wealthy, 
but  what  is  best,  they  are  all  free  ! 
Come,  let  us  go  and  cast  our  lot  in 
with  them  and  be  free  likewise.  If 
any  of  you  have  been  cherishing  the 
spirit  of  independence,  and  long  for 
such  freedom  as  the  free  Republic  of 
Liberia  offers,  and  if  you  desire  a 
passage  to  that  land;  just  let  your 
wishes  be  known  to  the  Agent  of  tho 
American  Colonization  Society  in  this 
State.    Address  Rev.  J.  Mitchell 
at  Indianapolis,  who  will  be  pleased 
to  book  your  name  a?  an  emigrant 
and  procure  for  you  a  passage  out, 
and  send  you  all  the  information  that 
you  may  want.    No  time  should  be 
lost,  act  now\  act  for  yourselves,  youF 
children  and  your  race. 

WM.  W.  FlNDLAY, 
Covington,  Ind.,  April  6th,  1849, 
P.  S.  The  receiver  of  this  appeal 
will  please  have  it .  inserted  in  #  tho 
newspaper  or  papers  itfJyour  neigh- 
borhood. 


[From  the  Practical  Chriitian.] 

3S  t\)  I o  j)  'i  a. 


We  now  return  into"  the  interior  of 
Africa,  to  (<  Ethiopia,  the  most  distant 


region  of  the  earth',  whose  inhabitants 
are  the  tallest,  jrfiosb  beautiful,  and 
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led  to  return  to  the  United  States  on 
account ofserious  illness  occasioned 

by  an  attack  of  African  fever  while 
cruising  on  that  unhealthy  coast. 
List  of  Officers  of)  the  Portsmouth. 

Commodore-Benpimn  Cooper.  . 

Lieutenant  Commanding,  H.  Uar- 
cantel;  Lieutenants,  B.  M.  Dove,  G. 
Wells  and  Charles  E.  Fleming; 
Fleet  Surgeon,  Wm.  Johnson  ;  Pur- 
ser J.  0.  Bradford;  Assistant  Sur- 
geon,  W.   H.   Harrison;  Acting 
Mister    G.  M.   Ransom;  Passed 
Midshipman,  G.  W.  Young;  Mid- 
shipmen, 0.  P.  AHen,  C  C.  Cannon, 
J.  E:  Johnson ;  Commodore  s  Secre- 
tary J  P. Petit;  Commodore  s  Clerk, 
Thos.  J.  Northalll;  Boatswain,  A. 
Colson  ;  Gunner,  Wm.  Craig  J  Car- 
penter, Asa  Poinsett;  Sailmaker, 

T.hnrlos  P.  Frost,  j 

Decatur,  at  Porto  Prayo  June  6th.-- 
Commander, E. Byrne;  Lieutenants, 
W  H  Ball, N.Collins, B. Randolph, 
actincr ;  Purser,  J.  G.  Harris ;  Passed 
Asltant  Surgeon,  W.  S.  Bishop  ; 
Acting  Master,  W.  K.  Murdaugh, 
Midshipmen,  R.:  Bryant,  ,W.  b. 
Lovell,  W.  Totten,  J.  D.  Ramey 
Boatswain,  A.  Hagerty ;  Gunner,  J. 
M.  Ballurd ;  Carpenter,  D.Jones, 
Sailmaker,  J.  C.  Bradford 


[October, 


Ust  of  Officers  of  ^  f  ,  ^^  : 

Commander,  John  Marston  ;_L  eu- 

tenaiitsV'T.  tF^^Stf^ 
Spotswood^J-m  iVadey,  C.;H.B. 

Caldwen^acting ; !  Surgeon,^i-{ 

Assistant^rge^T:^^^:  | 
Acting  Master,  ^-H.   Pwker,  v 
Passed  Midshipmen,  E.  A.  Selden, 
D.  Coleman;  Midshipmen,  J.  Parker, 
J  P.  PyfTe.^E.  JrMeans,' J.jBruce  VjM 
Commander's  ClerOT^^  : 

oatswain  ,?jr  J^oung^nr^^ 
C.  B.  Oliver;  Carpenter  N  Mager,r  f 
Sailmaker,  H.  H.  Frankland.  j:  ;  4 

at  Porto  Prayo,  May  ,  Hth-Corn-  . 
mander;  A.  G.  Gordon ;  Lieutenants, 

B.  F.  Sands,  ^^^l 
Assistant  Surgeon,'  W.  1  •  . 
Acting  Master,  J.  Armsteong;  Pass- 
ed Midshipmen,  J.;  A.  Seawell, 
Chas.  Grey;   Midshipmen,  J. 
Belknap,  E.  C.  Burke.  _  \, 

Officers  of  the  V.  S.bng  Bain- 
bridge,  at  the  Cape  de  Verds— 
Commander,  A.  G.  Slaughter  ;  Lieu- 
tenants, D.  McDougal,  F.  S.  Hag- 
aertv ;  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  J. 
Wilson;  Acting  Master,  W.  P. 
Buckner. 
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Sentiments 
A  friend  of  the  cause  of  coloni- 
zation has  sent  us  the  following 
article  for  publication.  It  is  taken 
as  the  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  colored  people  in  the  region  of 
Indianapolis.  We  insert  it  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  times. 

Progress  among  the  colored 
i'F.ople. — The  colored  people  of  this 
place  celebrated  the  anniversary  oi 
fhe  independence  of  Hayti,  on  the 
Is?  inst.  Many  colored  people  from 
distance    were    in  attendance. 


in  I-  n  0 1  a  n  a . 
They  congregated  in- a  grove  north 
of  the  city,  where  they  were  address- 
ed by  a  number  of  colored  speakers. 

The  leading  point  of  all  the  ad- 
dresses was  the  elevation  of  the  race 
by  education  and  otherwise.  One 
speaker  advised  his  auditors  to  leave 
the  large  towns  and  cities,  where 
they  must  become  the  servants  ot 
white  men,  and  go  into  the  country 
and  secure  a  right  in  the  soi  .  lie 
asserted  that  two  races  could  not 
live  on  terms  of  equality,  whilst  as- 
sociated together,  and  referred  to 
the  past  history  of  the  world  as  evi- 
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dence  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
He  therefore  recommended  emigra 
tion  to  a  separate  state  or  country, 
but  objected  to  African  emigration 
without  assigning  a  reason  for  his 
objections.    He  likewise  advised  his 
auditors  not  to  consider  this  country 
their  home,  but  to  look  forward  to  a 
state  of  nationality  and  indepen 
dence;  and  whilst  dwelling  on  the 
•  necessity  of  separation  and  emigra 
tion,  he"  held  up  the  emigration  to 
California  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation.  ! 

This  speaker  has  considered  the 
state  of  his  people,  and  given  them 
good  advice;  but  we  will  enquire 
where  they  can  find  a  better  home 
than  in  that  country  of  which  they 
talk  so  eloquently  at  times,  and 
upon  whose  ancient  grandeur  they 
found  so  many  claims  to  our  respect. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  colored 
race  ever  to  found  a  nation  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  because 
the  whites  will  inevitably  spread 
over  the  whole  country.  A  colony 
of  colored  persons,  at  least  in  the 
United  States,  however  well  estab- 
lished and  prosperous  it  might  be, 
would  eventually  share  the  fate  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  be  compelled 
to  give  place  to  the  more  energetic 
and  hardy  Anglo-Saxons.  And  no 
reasonable  man  can  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea  that  colored  men 
can  ever  attain  an  equal  standing --^rayne 
with  the  whites  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  free  colored  popula- 
tion in  the  North  is  more  illy  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged,  and  much  more 
degraded  than  are  the  Southern 
slaves.  Knowing  this,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  cause/of  the 
pertinacious  opposition  evinced  by 
some  of  them  to  Liberian  emigration. 
Liberia  is  destined,  one  day,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influ- 
ential nations  in  the  world,  and  that 
day  is  not  far  distant.    Did  the  free 


people  . of  color  pos 
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sess  one  tythe  of 


the  energy  arid  sj:  irit  of  adventure 
whichbelongs  to  ti  e  American  peo- 
ple generally,  the  p  opulation  of,  Li- 
beria would  be  inc;  eased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  thousanc  s  who  are  now- 
living  a  life,  of  inferiority  and  servi- 
tude; in  this  count]  y .  i  It  is :  strange 
that  men,  who  claim  to  be  -.men, 
shouldr  prefer  a  residence  in 'this 
country  where  they  .will  ^ever  be 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  :of 
•water  ''  for  the  wh  tes,  to  a  citizen- 
ship in  a  land  where  they. will  have- 
no  superiors,  and  \ /here  the:highest 
honors  are  equally  open  to.  all  their 
race. — Indiana  Stale  Journal.  • 

There  is  doubthss  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  ,to  the  merits  of  coloni- 
zation among  the  c  olored  people  of 
Indiana.  We  havo  seen  evidences 
that  there  arc  those  there,  who  are 
n at  in  the  highest  degree. friendly  to 
the  scheme.  W<;  give  below  a 
specimen.  Mr.  Findlay's  appeal 
we  published  some  time  since.  Our 
readers  will  remember  it,  as  a  cool, 
dispassionate  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced^  him  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  emigrate  to 
Liberia.  The  following  is  an  answer 
to  that  appeal  by  the  people  of  Fort 

No  Colonization1;- We  copy  from 
the  Bugle  the  following  account  of 
proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  ihc 
colored  people  of  Fort  Wnynef  TmL 
The  meeting  was  called  to  take  into 
consideration  the  merits  of  an  appeal 
made  to  the  colored  people  ot  that 
State,  by  Wm.  WJ  Findlay,  urging 
them,  if  they  would  enjoy  social, 
civil  and  political  privileges,  to  colo- 
nize in  Liberia.  H|ere  is  the  answer 
to  that  appeal : 


Resolved,  That  t 


le  enjoyment  of 


i 

i 
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life,  liberty,  and  the;  pursuit'of  hap- 
piness belongs  to  us  as  an  inalien- 
able right  from  our  Creator,  in  com- 
mon  with  all  mankind.  ■ 

I  Though  denied  in 'some  things  the 
full  enjoyment  of  liberty  arid  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  at  present, 
which  are  awarded!  to  the  whites, 
yet  we  are  determined  to  use  all 
lawful  means,  and  to  continue  in  so 
doing,  until  we  shall  be  allowed  the 
full  privileges  of  Arherican  citizens ; 
for  our  forefathers  fought,  bled  and 
died,  to  secure  for  us  and  to  us 
these  things,  in  corrimon  with  other 
citizen  soldiers,  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  I; 

That,  because  we  are  at  present 
denied  some  of  these  rights  in  this 
State,  we  should  not  abandon  the 
hope  of  attainingjustice  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  when  already  the 
leaven  of  justice  is  beginning  to 
show  its  perfect  work  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States ;  and  in  ^ome  of  the 
Western,  though  not  yet  arrived  to 
a  state  of  maturity,  is  so  far  improved 
as  to  assure  us  that  patience  and 
perseverance  are  only  needed  on 
our^part ;  and  if  we  should  at  such 
a  time  flee  our  country,  forsake  the 
graves  of  our  fathers,   desert  the 
places  o?  our  birth  and  the  scenes 
of  our  childhood,1  we  should  show 
ourselves  unworthy  the  enjoyment 
of  those  things  now  withheld  from  us. 
i  That  the  Prince  of  Slavery  and 
Slaveholding  never  sprung  upon  the 
^American  People  a  more  sure  and 
destructive  scheme  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Free  Colored  People  of 
this  land,  than  the  scheme  of  colo- 
nization in  Africa.  It  never  designed 
to  do  any  thing  for  our  benefit,  but  to 
destroy.     Let  it  speak  for  itself : 
"The  moral,  intellectual,  and  politi- 
cal improvement  of  people  of  color 
within  the  United  States  are  objects 
foreign  to  the  powers  of  this  so- 
ciety."— Address  of  Am.  Col.  Soc. 
to  its  Auxiliaries,  Af.  Rep.  vii.  291. 


That  since  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety lias  sent  forth  to  the  world  this 
broad  i  declaration,  we  feel  insulted 
when  asked  to  emirate  f  to  Liberia1; 
anid  when;  a  colored  man  "becomes  • 
the  tool  of  such  society,  or:  on  his  \ 
own  Responsibility  ^advocates  Colo-  ? 
nizatiori,  we  look  ,  upon  him  as  re- 
creant to  the  best  -good  of  his  race,  f 
'  That,  while  we  will  labor  to  ele-  ; 
vate  :  our  race  and  secure  to  them  \ 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  civil  and  po-  % 
litical  privileges  with  tlie  whites,  we  ; 
feel  bound  to  labor  "to  prevent  our  • 
Dgjaple  from  colonizing  in  Liberia  ;  | 
for  every  one  that  leaves  this  country  ; 
-for  that  American  Golgotha,  weakens  j 
our  hands  and  throw's  obstacles  in  £ 
our  way  that  are  hard  to  be  over-- 
come.  .  •;;"%*;^!: -^T 

That  is  pretty  strong  language  !i : 

Tliere  is  no  favor  for  colonization  to 
be  shown  by  them !  .  They  seem 
however  to  have  either  mistaken  or 
wilfully  misrepresented  the  Society 
on  one  point.    They  quote  from  the 
Repository,  Vol.  vii,  p.  291.  We 
give  the  paragraph  entire,  that  every 
one  may  see  how  gross  is  their 
perversion  of  it ;  the  preceding  para- 
graph states  that  the  great  object 
for  which  the  Society  was  formed, 
was  to  aid  in  colonizing  in  Africa 
such  of  the  free  people  of  color.as 
desire  to  go  there,  and  that  it  wholly 
abstained  from  mingling  in  those 
questions  on  which  the  North  and 
the  South  were  divided ;  and  then 
follows  the  paragraph  from  which 
they  have  eviserated  what  they  con-  „ 
sider  such  a  precious  bit  of  gall. 

"  While,  however,  this  principle 
must  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  here- 
tofore been,  the  guide  and  the  guar- 
dian of  this  Society,  it  should  not  be 
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inferred  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  any 
influence  exerted  by  it  that  can  in- 
terfere in  the  slightest  degree  with 
the  diffusion  of  principles  or  the 
prosecution  of  measures  by  others 
whic^ipay  affect  any  other  collateral 
objects.    The  emancipation  of  slaves 
or  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,* 
withtlie  moral,  intellectual,  and  po- 
litical improvement,  of  people  of  color 
within  the  United  States,  are  subjects 
foreign  to  the  powers  of  this  Society. 
To  mingle  them  with  the  great  and 
oxclusive  end  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  would  be  destructive  to  it. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  because  the 
Society  does  not  directly  encourage 
these  objects,  that  it  is  either  hostile 
to  them,  or  that  it  exercises  a  dele- 
terious influence  in: regard  to  them. 
As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the 


constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
abjuring  \any  connexion  with,-  or 
recognition  of  any  particular  religi- 
ous Uenets,;  exercised  an  influence 
unfriendly  to  true  religion,  whereas 
we;all  know  that  it  i  3  pre-eminently 
owing  to  this  cbnstititional  forbear- 
ance,-that  the  purit}  of  religion :  in 
this 1  country  is  not  alloyed  by  the 
prejudices  and  corruptions  that  have 
debased  it  in  other  portions  of  the 
globe.  .  Let  these[int  iresting  topics,' 
on  which  such  differe:  ices  of  opinion 
are  honestly,,  enterta  ined,  rest,  oh 
their  own  foundation  3   5>T'  •  ^ 
Colonization  Society  „  . 
its  organic  law,  ami  lst:5hese'  conS 
flicting  sentiments,  to-  maihtaiiif in 
its  official  relations, 
impartiality." 


€onb«xtfoit  of  aonjprcflattonal  &M*t*c*  of  jaassac&usctt*  otj  <toloniMo£ 

The  Convention  of  Congregational  Minis- 
ters  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  1848,  appointed  a  committee  of  nine 
to  prepare  a  report  containing  a  brief  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress,  of  slavery  in  our 
country,  a  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
free  States  in  regard  to  it,  and  a  «  calm  and 
temperate,  but  solemn  and  earnest  appeal 
to  the  community  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject." 

The  following  members  were  appointed  : 
Dr.  Lowell,  of  Boston  ;  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of 


Randolph;  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Braintree  ;  Mr. 
Thomson  and  Dr.  Worcester,  of  Salem ; 
Mr.  Briggs,  of  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Hill,  of 
Worcester;   Dr.  Child,  of  Lowell :  Mr. 
Lothrop,  of  Boston.    Eight  of  these  nine 
persons  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  report ;  but  most  of  the  la- 
bor involved  in  it  was  borne  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Worcester,  of  Salem,  of  whose  opin- 
ions it  may  probably  be  considered  an  ac- 
curate expression. 
The  annual  meeting  of  die  Convention  in 


May,  1849,  listened  to  «u  ftul'abstract "/ of 
the  report  thus  ordered,  vo  ted  their  approval 
of  the  general  principles  a  id  results  of  the 
same,  and  authorized  its  publication." 

We  have  introduced  tr,  is  report  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  our  readers,  the 
following  testimony  respecting  Colonization. 
Coming  from  the  source  it  does,  we  trust 
our  New  England  readers  especially,  will 
give  it  all  the  weight  it  deserves.     .       " ' 

We  should  be  unjust  to  the  cause  of  free  - 
dom, if  we  did  not  refer. to  the  plan  of  col- 
onizing emancipated  slave,,  with  others  of 
the  colored  race,  upon  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Very  many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  phi- 
anthropic  citizens  regard  this  plan  as  enti- 
tled to  vastly  more  favor  than  it  has  hither- 
to received.    Yet,  as  is  well  known,  it  has 
been  strenuously  opposed ;  and  there  are 
Questions  involved  in  it,  iWn  which  there 
is  still  no  inconsiderable  diversity •  and  con- 
trariety of  opinion.    To  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  would  Wd  us  aside  from 
the  main  object,  which       would  hope  to 
accomplish  in  this  Report. 

Connected  also  with  the  plan  of  coloniza- 
tion ,s  another  point  of  our  subject,  upon 
which  we  deem  it  appropriate  to  say  a  word. 
We  refer  to  the  alleged  Want  of  capacity 


;  :.  From', the  Covington  Friend, 

r  .  V  .-  LETTER  FROM  LIBERIA.  ■ 
'.Mrs.'-SAKAH  A.  FRT.oneof  the  company 
of  colored  emigrants  from  Covington,  writes 
a  letter  back  from  Monrovia,  dated  April  16th. 
1851.  All  of  the  company  were  poor,  and 
they  have  suffered  much,'  ol  which  Mrs.  Fry 
gives  a  melanchHy  account.  But  notwith- 
standing their  many'privHtio'ns,  they[1uve"Li- 
beria,  and  would  under^no  considerations  re- 
turn. .  Mrs.  Fry  writes: 

"Myself  and  family  are  not  well — we  have 
not  got  acclimated  yet.  It  goes  very  bad 
with  Mr.  Fry';  he  has  not  been  able  to  do 
anything  tuwurds  making  a  livelihood— but  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  soon. .  I  have  lost  my 
two  youngest  children;  a  boy  and  a  girl — my 
babe  four  months  old.  Isabel  and  Elizabeth's 
health  is  very  bad  yet.    -  ,. 

"I  like  Africa  very  well;  but  it  is  a  hard 
country  for  a  stranger  that  has  no  means. — 
If  you  have  no  money,  you  will  starve..  It 
is  a  hard  country,  I  tell  you;  produce  is  so 
very  dear  you  can't  get  anything  you  want. 
I  have  sold  all  my  things  that  dido't  get  lost 
— my  clothing,  beds,  quilts, pots,  kettles,  &c; 
and  I  have  nothing  to  live  upon.  My  dear 
friends,  I  have  seen  hard  times  since  I  Jelt 
you  all— I  have  wished  f  had  the  slop  out  of 
your  cow's  tubs,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  it 
lor  my  family  to  eat.  We  can  get  no  meat, 
no  Sour,  no  lard,  because' we  iiave  no  money 
—we  don't  get  a  pound  of  meat  or  flour  a 
week.  The  colored  ■  people  here  are  not 
friends  to  us;  they  are  harder  upon  us  th'n 
the  white  people  ever  were.  They  will  not 
credit  us  with  a  cent  even  when  we  are  sick. 
Please  send  us  bomething  to  eat  and  wear. 
I  have  no  clothes  for  myself,  my  children  or 
Fry — we  sold  them  for  something  to  eat. — 
Ple3sesend  me  something  to  eatund  wear- 
send  me  and  the  children  some  shoes;  we  all 
are  bare-footed — and  this  is  a  hard  place  to 
go  bare-foot — it  makes  wounds  on  your  feet 
that  you  can't  cure\-  Please  to  send  us  some 
of  your-  old  bonq^s  i$nd.  shawU;  ipd:  some 
white  musiin  to -mate  us  some  clothing*!- — 
tPleasesend  me  a  quilt  and  an  oven,  and  some 
tea  cups,  and  a  skillet  and  lid,  &c,  and  tell 
all  my  friends,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
pity  poor  me.  •  .  T 

"But  still  I  must  acknowledge  I  like  Li- 
beria, and  I  don't  want  to  come  back,  and  I 
would  not  come  back.    I  have  liberty  here! 

"Mr.  Finley  has  got  a  school — he  is  teach- 
ing the  native: boys.  If  I  had  one  year's 
start,  I  could  get  along.  I  do  all  I  can  to 
make  a  living.  Givemy  love  to  Mrs.  Shaltz 
and  Mr.  Walker,  and  tell  them  to  come  home. 
This  is  the  place  for  them — where  their  fears 
will  all  sleep  and  arouse  them  no  more. — 
Tell  them  to  come  prepared  for  the  country, 
and  they  can  get  along.  Please  send  me 
some  quilt  patterns!  Tell  Miney  Howard  to 
come  to  her  native  country — I  have  no  doubt 
but  she  would  like  it — but  to  come  prepared, 
for  it  it  a  hard  place,  but  a  free  one." 
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Letter  frwm  Uteri*. 

From  the  New  Albany  Ledger  we  clip 
the  following: 

.  Wo  are  indebted  to  Rot.  James  Mitoh- 
eil  Tor  the  following  extracts  from  a  let- 
ter from  W.  W.  Findlay,  one  or  the 
fompany  who  emigrated  to  Liberia  from 
Covingtoo,  lod: 

Cadwell,  Liberia,  May  15. 1851. 
Dear  friend  and  Brother  in  Christ:  f 
am  yet  in  the  land  and  amongst  the  liv- 
ing.    Through  the  mercies  of  a  kind 
Providence  I  have  not  lost  any  of  my 
V    family;  my  children  are  all  -in  good 
0   health,  though  myself  and   wife  still 
\  have  the  chills.     I  live  in  Caldwell,  a- 
\bout  eleven  miles  from  Monrovia,  on  tbe 
Bu  Paul's  river,  a  beautiful  stream.from 
/a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
/  and  navigable  for  any  kind  of  boats. — 
The  country  round  is  very  level,  with 
some  swamps,  though  further  up  tbe 
f irer  the  land  is  higher;  but  1  have  nev- 
er been  any  further  up  than  Kentucky. 
XTheiwrer  able  to  dd  anything,  I  bnve 
to  be  at  work,'  trying  to  clear   up  my 
.   rand;  though  I  have  made  rather  slow 
speed  on  accouTrroTtho  chills  and  fever. 
Bul^hank  God,  that  has  not  taken  away 
my  resolution,  for  I  can  assure  you  I  am 
•  /me  Liberian.  .  I  am  poor,  but  [  tttiuk 
.1  can  see*  better  day  coming. 
.  1  wnnt.es  soon  as  possible,  to  get  ns 
much  coffee  planted  as  I  can.    I  believe 
that  coffee  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  articles  of  trade  in  this  coun- 
try.    Poverty   has  deprived  me  of,  a 
good  many  chances  since  I  have  been 
here.     The  natives  can  be  hired  very 
cheap  if  a  person  has  any  thing  to  pay 
them  with.  .  Coffee,  sugar,  and  ginger 
.grow  well  in  this  country.   One  of  ray 
"  neighbors  has  raised  about  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  of  sugar  this  year,  and  has 
.  four  hundred  gallons  of  molasses  for. 
sale.  • 

As  you  want  to  moke  a  State  in  this 
country,  I  should  like  to  see  the  country 
settled  about  thirty  mildS^ack  from  tbe 
river.  The  fond  there  \s "better  and  the' 
country  much  healthier  than  near  the 
sea  coast,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in.  my 
mind  we  can  do  equally  as  much  good  n- 
moog  the  batiVes.  It  is  better  for  north- 
ern people,  adHhe  climate  is  cooler,  the 
water  betteriand  the  soil  richer;  as  an 
Indianian  I  am  willing  to  go  to  any  place 
that  may  be  chosen*  but  that  would  be 
my  choice.     •  .  < 

Our  election  took  place  on  the- 6  th,  but 
we  h«ve  not  got  the  returns  yet.  Pres- 
ident Roberts  and  Judge  Benedict  were 
the  candidates  for  President,  and  Judge 
Benson  and  Williams  for  Vice  President. 
[Roberta  and  Benson  were  elected.]— 
Nothing  more  from  yours,  truly*  ' 
W.  W.  FINDLAT. 
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Agent  for      Lafayette  Daily  and  Weekly  Courier;  be 

•  may  receive       receipt  for  subscription  and  advertise- 
meuts. 

Going  to  Liberia- 
Mr.  Webster,  who  has  been  an  industrious 
and  respected  citizen  of  this  place  for  eleven 
years,  is  making  preparation  to  emigrate 
with  his  family  to  Liberia  about  the  first  of 
November.   He  is  providing  himself  with 
various  kinds  of.  seeds  and  plants  wh'rch  he 
intends  to  take  with  him,  designing  to  en- 
gage in  agricultural  pursuits.    Much  as  our 
citizens  will  miss  the  ''fashionable  barber," 
we  cannot  but  applaud  the  course  marked  out 
iy  the  man,  and  hope  his  example  will  emulate 
>thers  of  the  colored  population,  who  may  be 
induced  to  follew  in  his  footsteps. 
However  right  in  theory  the  principle  laid 
.  ji^own  in'  our  declaration  of  Independence, 
"'  thai  "all  men  are  created  equal,''  in  its  prac- 
tical workings,  our  Jaws  are^  so  framed  as  to 
give' it  JUfe.jjtv  Though^all  men  may  be 
'  "created'^al^  yet  the  formations,  of  socie. 
ty  are  su^,  in-' these  Jatter  days,  that  it  is 

•  impossible  that  the  <wloreaSman,  however 
worthy,  should  enjoy  the\san% rights  and 
privileges  of  the  whites.  .fSuCh;  being  the 

'   case,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  philanthro. 
pist  to  encourage  by  word  and  means,  every 
.attempt  of  the  black  man  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  pfioppression.  placed  upon  his  necic 
by>;  our -"free   institutions,"  by  emigra- 
tion to  hij;  native  country,  where  alone 
<  -..his  eights  will  be   respected.     An  op- 
t;^portunityvwi)l  be  afforded  our  citizens  to  ful- 
Ill  the  golden  rule,  "As  ye  would  that  others 
i?^Bhonld  do  unto.you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them," 
■-. '^by  confributions i  to  aid  Mr.  Webster  in  his 
laudable  undertaking.    It  is  his  design,  in- 
r>deed  he/has  been  advised  to  call  in  person 
j^jupon  the  different  churches,  benevolent  soci- 
C  dies,  and  the  citizens  generally,  for  dona- 
tions in;clothing  aud  money,  to  aid  him  and 
"his  family  in  gaining  a  home  in  that  far  off 
land,  and  provide  for  their  comfort  until  they 
shall  be  able  to  provide  for.  themselves.  In 
1  no  act  of  benevolencp,  perhaps,  can  our  citi- 
zens do  themselves  more  credit  than  in  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded;  and  local  pride,  if 
nothing  else,  should  lead  us  to  see  that  the 
'."emigrants  from  the  Star  City,  should  be  as 
^comfortably  situated  in  the  "Colonial  Repub- 
**'  lie,"  as  any  others  who  have  gone  from  this 
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They  have  also  another  Fetish, 
which  is  the  sea.  This,  they  seem 
to  think,  can.  be  as  auspicious  to 
them  in  their  various  undertakings- 
as  the  serpent,  tree,  earthen,  idol,  or 
any  other  that  they  worship,.  Some- 
times, when  the  weather  is  stormy 
and  boisterous,  they  form  a  proces- 
sion and  walk  toward  the  sea. 
Here,  an  ox,  and  sometimes  a  goat 
only,  is  killed  upon  the  beach,  where 
the  blood  is  suffered  to  tinge  the 
golden  sands  as  it  mingles  with  the 
waves  that  break  in  snowy  foam 


upon  the  shore.  And,  to  complete 
the  sacrifice,  one  of  the  priests 
throws  a  ring  of  pure  gold  as  far  in- 
to the  sea  as  the  strength  of  his  arm 
will  permit,  and  thus  is  the  anger  of 
their  imaginary  God  or  Fetish  ap- 
peased. In  relation  to  these  Fe- 
tishes, as  above  stated,  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  natives  in  particular 
near  Dix  Cove,  but  to  many  of  the 
tribes  along  the  whole}  coast  with 
whom  we  trafficked. —  Games'  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa* 

i 


Letter  jfrom  S.  B.  Webster. 


From  the  Toledo  Blade  we  ex- 
tract the  following  letter,  written  by 
a  colored  man,  Samuel  B.  Webster, 
about  20  years  of  age — -who  emigra- 
ted from  Lafayette,  Ind.,  last  autumn, 
in  the  bark  Shirley— to  one  of  his 
friends  in  Indiana.  It  speaks  noble 
sentiments  boldly'and  clearly;  added 
to  others  which  we  include  in  this 
number,  it  ought  to  convince  the 
incredulous. 

Monrovia,  Jan. •  1*2,  1853.  • 

Messrs.  J.   H.    Morris  and 


Birtch  : — Sirs 
present^opportun 


I 


embrace  the 
to  drop  a  few 


lines  to  infbcm  yob  that  I  have  arriv 
ed;  safe  at  Monrovia,  Liberia. ."  I 


cannot  give  you 
of  my  voyage,  &c 
letters  to  write  at 
would  say  to  you 
ably  disappointed 


seen,  the  country  has  but  few  objec- 
tions, if  any. 

I  embarked  ori  the  barque  Shir- 


ley, on  Saturday 
and  cast  anchor 
uary,  1853,  at  2 
passage  of  forty 
port.  As  to  thb 
the  voyage,  it' 
improved  much 
rather  coarse  but 


all  the  particulars 
as  I  have  several 
this  time.    But  I 
that  I  am  agree- 
As  far  as  I  have 


Nov.  27,  1852, 
on  the  6th  of  Jan- 
o'clock,  making  a 
dayb  from  port  to 
pleasantness  of 
mi<rht  have  been 
The  fare  was 
plenty  of  it.  ' 


As  to  the  climate/  here,  there  is 
none  to  excel  it;  I  a*m  certain  you 
would  like  it.    I  have  been  inform- 
ed by  the  old  settlers  of  Monrovia, 
that  they  might  have  never  known 
warmer  weather  than  we  have  at 
this  time.     My  thermometer  has 
not  gone  higher  than  84°  as;' yet. 
It  stands  this  morning  at  78°,  and  a 
person  feels  very  comfortable  with 
a  thick  coat  on.    I  have  been  up 
St.  Paul  river  as  far  as  Caldwell, 
and  I  came  to  the   conclusion  to 
make  it  my  future  home.    It  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  country  I  have  ever 
seen.     There  are  no  parts  of  the 
Wabash,  from  its  mouth  to  its  head, 
that  can  in  any1  way  compare  with 
it  in  beauty  and  fertility.     I  have 
actually  seen,  with  my  own  eyes, 
larg«  fields  of  sugar-cane,  and  drank 
of  the  syrup  made  frt  m  it ;  and  as 
fine   specimens  [of  coffee    as  the 
world  produces.    I  also  saw  rice, 
cotton,  cassada,  yams,  chickens  in 
abundance,  and  as  fine,  if  not  finer 
hogs  than  are  seen  "running  about 
the  streets  of  Lafayette,  and  plenty 
of  them;  as  fine  catile,  although 
they  are  not  quite  as  large  as  our 
two  years  old  cattle,  but  make  ex- 
cellent beef.    I  have  eaten  several 
meals  of  entire  African  production. 
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Liberia. 


[June, 


I  went  up  St.  Paul  river  some 
nine  or  ten  miles,  and  in  that  dis- 
*  tance  I  saw  some  six  or  ei^ht  fine 
brick  houses,  one  sugar  mill,  and  a 
number  of  frame  houses.  After 
you  get  into  the  St.  Paul  river  you 
will  not  be  out  of  sinrht  of  houses 
for  fifteen  miles,  and  perhaps  farther. 

J  took  breakfast  with  Mr.  Findley 
on  Tuesday  morriing  last.    He  and 
his  family  arc  all  well,  and  doing 
well.    He  has  forty  acres  of  land 
ori  St.  Paul  river,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  coffee  trees  planted.  The 
people  here  are  very  kind  and  hos- 
pitable, from  the  President  down. 
This  place  has  been  awfully  slander- 
ed or  misrepresented.    The  people 
in  Monrovia  are  generally  contented 
and   happy,  and  Jive  in  a  style 
superior  to  the  people  in  Cincinnati 
or   Baltimore.     They   have  every 
thing  on  the  table  that  heart  could 
wish  or  appetite  crave.    Some  of 
the  citizens  live  in  fine  stone  and 
brick  houses,  and  the  houses  are 
much  better  than  those  occupied  by 
the  colored  people  of  the  towns  in 
the  West. 

The  business  character  of  Mon- 
rovia is  something  after  the  charac- 
terx  of  Lafayette,  but  not  so  exten- 
sive. It  is  common  to  realise  from 
one  to  five  hundred  per  cent.  Cof- 
fee, sugar,  shot,  and.  salt  pork  sell 
readily  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound.  Flour  per  barrel,  twelve 
dollars;  per  pound,  eight  cents. 
Common  bleached  muslin,  such  as 
we  get  in  the  States,  for  six  and 
eight  cents  per  yard.  Every  other 
article  in  proporiion.  For  two 
yards  of  shirting  you  can  get  one 
gallon  of  palm  oil,  which  is  worth 
in  Baltimore  from  fifty  to  sixty-two 
and  a  half  cents. 


There  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  a  fortune  to  a  man  who  invests 
from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  right  kind  of  articles 
for  this  place.  But  when  he  comes 
here  he  must  act  for  himself. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  shar- 
pers, I  have  been  informed.  There 
are  lying  in  port  at  this  time 
five  Vessels,  three  American,  one 
English  brig,  an/l  one  French 
barque.  A  Prussian  man-of-war 
sailed  last  Monday  morning  from 
this  .port ;  an  English  man-of-war 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  on  Sabbath 
morning  last  tli^  Government  schoo- 
ner Lark  sailed  to  leeward. 

Besides,  there  are  several  little 
schooners  and  palm  oil  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  Republic.  There  are 
sixteen  vessels  owned  by  individuals 
of  this  republic,  four  or  five  on  the 
stocks  building. 

•  If  you  hear  of  any  person  coming 
here,  "tell  them  to  make  all  their 
arrangements  fwith  the  agent  at 
Washington,  not  at  Baltimore,-  for 
reasons  I  shall  explain  more  fully 
hereafter. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Fry.  Herself  and 
childred  are  all  well.  Her  husband, 
Henry  Fry,  died  about  two  months 
since,  they  tell  me.  I  also  saw  Mrs. 
Tompkins,  of  Madison,  Ind.,  her 
daughter  and  son  ;  they  all  say  they 
have  no  desire  to  return  to  America, 
and  the  fatality  of  that  expedition 
they  attribute  to  having  small-pox 
on  board  the  vessel.  They  think 
their  systems  were  impregnated 
with  that  disease  when  they  took 
the  fever.  Answer  this,  and  pay 
postage  on  your  letters.  I  answer 
none  but  post-paid  letters  , 

I  remain  yours,  &c.,  • 
S.  B.  Webster. 


Liberia. 

American  ambition  is  compassing  I  of  commerce.  American  phrlan- 
sea  and  land  to  extend  the  domain    thropy  'is  contemplating  a  crusade 
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The  President's  Plan  op  Albican  Emigra- 
tion. The  New  York  Anglo  African  of  23d  publishes  \ 
the  following  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  colored  j 
men  who  had  an  interview  with  the  President  with 
reference  te  emigration : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  present  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  this  country  we,  the  few  assembled,  deem 
it  inexpedient,  inauspicious  and  impolitic  to  agitate 
the  subject  of  emigration  of  the  colored  people  of 
this  country  anywhere,  believing  that  time,  the  great 
arbiter  of  events  and  movements,  will  adjust  the  mat- 
ter of  so  infinitely  vital  interest  to  the  colored  people 
of  these  United  States. 

And  furthermore,  that  we  judge  it  unauthorized 
and  unjust  for  us  to  compromise  the  interests  of  over 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  our  race  by  precipitate  ac- 
tion on  our  part. 


The  Hat  ion,  January  30,  1890. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AS  A  COLON1ZA-' 
TIONIST.  ! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Nation  : 

Sib:  The  Southern  people  may  not  be  very 
wise  at  this  time  in  suggesting  the  plan  of  colo- 
nizing the  colored  people  as  a  solution  of  the 
race  question;  but  in  doing  so  they  are  only 
carrying  out  Mr.  Lincoln's  favorite  idea.  He  , 
did  not  believe  that  the  two  races  could  get  on  I 
in  a  condition  of  freedom.  It  is  to  be  hoped  j 
that  he  was  wrong  in  this  conviction,  but  it 
was  honestly  held ;  and  the  Southern  people  are 
just  as  honest  in  holding  it  as  he  was.  He 
pressed  the  colonization  of  the  colored  people 
in  his  annual  messages  to  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  and  December,  18(32;  in  his  menage 
of  April,  1863,  approving  the  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  in 
his  appeal  to  the  border  States  in  July,  1862; 
and  in  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  Congress  responded  to  his  views 
by  provisions  for  colonization  in  the  acts  of 
April  16,  1862,  the  section  passing  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  10,  as  a  part  of  the  bill 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
the  act  of  June  7,  1862,  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  in  insurrectionary  districts;  and  the  acts 
of  July  16  and  17,  1863,  in  relation  to  confisca- 
tion. 

The  State  Department,  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  in-  | 
stance,  instructed  our  ministers  to  promote  it 
with  foreign  governments  having  tropical  de- 
pendencies, as  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Denmark  (Seward  to  Adams,  Septemler  30, 
1862;  Adams  to  Seward,  October  30, 1862;  Sew- 
ard to  Adams,  November  18,  1862) ;  but  Earl 
Russell  declined  to  cooperate  in  the  scheme. 
Mr.  Lincoln  directed,  September  12,  1862,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  procure  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  places  for  the  colored  people 
to  be  sent  to;  and  Central  America  and  the 
province  of  Chiriqui  in  New  Granada  were 
favored  as  points  for  colonization.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln persuaded  Senator  Pomeroy  of  Kansas, 
who  had  opposed  the  scheme  in  the  Senate,  to 
assist  in  its  execution;  and  the  Iie-a-Vache,  a 
'  Haytian  possession,  was  finally  selected  as  the 
place.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  own  signature— 
an  exceptional  act  for  a  President  and  show- 
ing his  extraordinary  interest  (Senator  Doo- 
little  a  subscribing  witness)— entered,  De- 
cember 31,  1863,  into  a  contract  with  one 
Bernard  Kock  of  New  Orleans  to  ship  5,000 
negroes  to  that  island:  but  this  contract 
being  rescinded,  another  contract  was  made 
April  6,  1863,  with  Paul  S.  Forbes  and  Charles 
K.  Tuckerman  of  New  York.  A  ship-load  of 
453  colonists,  gathered  mostly  about  Fortress 
Monroe,  sailed  April  13  to  the  island,  and  ar- 
rived May  3.  They  had  a  sad  time  of  it, 
and,  being  thinned  by  disease,  death,  and  de- 
sertion, those  who  were  left— about  300— were 
brought  back  by  our  Government,  and  reached 
Washington  March  18,  1864.  The  firm  of 
Forbes  &  Tuckerman  lost  money  by  the  ven- 
ture, and  Tuckerman  received  the  Mission  to 
Greece  as  a  compensation. 
So  ended  the  attempt,  backed  by  the  Govern* 

ment,  to  solve  the  great  problem  according  to 
the  plan  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  set  his 
heart.  * 


LINCOLN  ON  THE  MEGRO.  ^S^ 


Favored  the  Separation  of  the  Races 
and  the  Negro's  Return  to  Africa. 

"What  will  become  of  the  negro?"  is  a 
problem  that  occupies  to  a  large  extent  the 
minds  of  all  thoughtful  people,  certainly  of 
all  Southern  people.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  the  views  of  great  men  who  have 
thought  on  this  subject.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said:  "It  is  certainly  written  in  the  book  of 
fate  that  the  negro  shall  be  free,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  two  races  cannot 
live  together  on  terms  of  equality." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  views  on  this  subject 
are  full  of  interest.  He  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  wisest  men  that  the  English 
race  has  produced.  His  sagacity  was  pro- 
found and  far-seeing.  The  world  admires  it 
more  and  more.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of! 
large  and  genuine  sympathy,  without  senti- 
mentality. By  birth,  temperament,  ances- 
try, physical  habit  and  aspect,  he  was  a 
Southern  man.  He  did  not  sympathize  with 
slavery,  but  he  did  sympathize  with  the 
Southern  people.  Let  him  speak  for  him- 
self. 

"When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no 
more  responsible  for  the  origin  of  slavery 
than  we  are  I  acknowledge  the  fact.  .When 
it  is  said  that  the  institution  exists,  and 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  in. 
any  satisfactory  way,  I  can  understand  and 
appreciate  the  saying.  I  will  surely  not 
blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not 
know  how  to  do  myself.  *  *  *  I  think 
that  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  South- 
ern people.  If  slavery  did  not  now  exist 
among  them  they  would  not  introduce  it.  If 
it  did  now  exist  among  us  we  should  not 
instantly  give  it  up.  This  I  believe  of  the 
masses,  North  and  South.  Doubtless  there 
are  individuals  on  both  sides  who  would  not 
hold  slaves  under  any  circumstances,  and 
others  who  would  gla.dly  introduce  slavery 
anew  if  it  were  out  of  existence.  We  know, 
that  Southern  men  do  not  free  their  slaves, 
go  North  and  become  tip-tqp  Abolitionists, 
while  some  Northern  ones  go  South  and  be- 
come most  cruel  slave  masters." 

While  Lincoln  was  not  sure  what  was 
best  to  do  with  the  negro,  he  was  fixed  in 
two  opinions:  First,  that  the  negro  should 
be  set  free;  second,  that  he  could  not  and 
should  not  enjoy  social  and  political  equal- 
ity with  the  whites.  He  says:  "If  all  earth- 
ly power  were  given  me  I  should  not  know; 
what  to  do  with  the  existing  institution. 
My  first  impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the 
slaves  and  send  them  to  Liberia— to  their 
own  native  land.  But  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion would  convince  me  that  whatever  of 
high  hope  (as  I  think  there  is)  there  may 
be  in  this  in  the  long  run,  its  sudden  exe- 
cution is  impossible.  If  they  all  landed 
there  in  a  day  they  would  all  perish  m  the 
next  10  days,  and  there  are  not  surplus 
shipping  and  surplus  money  enough  to  car- 
ry them  there  in  many  times  10  days.  What 
then''  Free  them  all  and  keep  them  among; 
us  as  underlings?  Is  it  quite  certain  that 
this  betters  their  condition?  I  think  i 
would  not  hold  one  in  slavery  at  any  rate; 
yet  the  point  is  not  clear  enough  for  me  to 
denounce  people  upon.  What  next?  Free 
them  and  make  them  politically  and  social- 
ly our  equals?  My  own  feelings  will  not 
admit  of  this;  and  if  mine  would,  we  well 
know  that  those  of  the  great  mass  of  white 
people  will  not.  Whether  this  feeling  ac- 
cords with  justice  and  sound  judgment  is 
not  the  question,  if,  indeed,  it  is  any  £art 
of  it.  A  universal  feeling,  whether  well  or; 
ill  founded,  cannot  be  safely  disregarded. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  systems  of  grad- 
ual emancipation  might  be  adopted,  but  for, 
their  tardiness  in  this  I  will  not  undertake* 
to  judge  our  brethren  of  the  South." 

Not  only  was  Lincoln' personally  opposed 
to  the  social  and  "polititsfl'  *Juklity  of  the 
two  races,  but  he  believed  it  an  impossibil- 
ity on  account  of  a  "physical  difference  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  races."  He  says  3 
"While  I  was  at  the  hotel  to-day  an 
elderly  gentleman  called  upon  me  to  know 
whether  I  was  really  in  fav<*r  of  producing 
perfect  equality  between  the  negroes  and 
the  white  people.  While  I  had  not  pro- 
posed to  mvself  on  this  occasion  to  say 
much  on  the  subject,  yet  as  the  question 
was  asked  me  I  thought  I  would  occupy 
perhaps  five  minutes  in  saying  something 
in  regard  to  it.  1  will  say,  then,  that  I 
am  not  nor  have  ever  been  in  favor  of 
bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and 
political  equality  of  the  black  and  white 
races-that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been 
in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  or 
negroes,  nor  qualifying  them  to  hold  office 
or  to  intermarry  with  the  white  people; 
and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  physical  difference  between  the  white 
and  black  races  which  I  believe  will  for- 


ever forbid  the  two  races  living  together, 
on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality. 
And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live, 
while  they  do  remain  together  there  must 
be  the  position  of  superior  and  inferior; 
and  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  m 
favor  of  having  the  superior  position  -as- 
signed to  the  white  race.  I  jay  upon  this 
occasion  I  do  not  perceive  that  because 
the  '  white  man  is  to  have  the  superior 
position  the  negro  should  be  denied  every- 
thing I  do  not  understand  th^t  be.cau-=» 
Ldo  not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave 
I  must  necessarily  have  her  for  a  wife 
M  "understanding  is  that  I  can  just  let 

hBefie°ving  that  the  two  races  cannot  live 
together  on  terms  of  social  and  political 
equality,  and  that  it  is  bad  for  tooth  races 
tSat  the  blacks  should  live  permanently  as 
the  vassals  of  the  whites,  Mr  Lincoln 
j  favored    the    removal    of    the    blacks  to 

5  A"Such  Nation,  if  ever  effected  at  all, 
i  must  be  effected  by  colonization;  and  no 
!  pohtical  party,  as  such,  is  now  ooing  any- 
thing    directly    for     colonization.  Party 
■  operations   at   present   only   favor  or  ,re- 
tard    colonization    incidently.     The  enter- 
Prise  is  a  difficult  one,  but  where  there  is 
i  I  will  there  is  a  way,  and  what  coloni- 
zation needs  most  is  a  hearty .  will.  Will 
springs  from  the  two  elements  of  moral 
sense  and  self-interest.   Let  us  be  brought 
to  believe  it  is  morally  right  and  at  the 
same  time  favorable  to    or  at  least  not 
against  our  interest  to  transfer  the  Afri- 
can to  his  native  clime,  and  we  shall  find 
a  way  to  do  it,  however  great  the  task; 
may  be    The  children  of  Israel  to  such 
numbers  as  included  400,000  fighting  men 
went  out  of  Egyptian  bondage  in  a  body. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Abraham  .Lin- 
coln on  the  race  question  just  preceding 
the  war.  Had  he  been  spared  the  assas-. 
sin's  bullet  how  different  might  be  the 
history  of  the  last  29  years!   
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IW&m  AND  TflE  NEGRO. 


He  Conidered  Colonization  the  Best 
Meatiiof  Solving  the  Race  Problem. 


Some  Inlde  History  Revealed  by  Rev.  Er 
Jame  Mitchell,  for  Many  ITears  an 
Aecnt  oi  the  American  Col- 
onization  Society.     *,P  J !} 

Special  Coesponilenee  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 

ATLANA,  'GA.,  August  22.— Abraham' 
Lincoln'sdews  on  colonization  as  a  solu- 
tion of  ts  raos  problem  in  this  country 
have  beeifreqiaently  referred  to  In  the  re- 
cent disevsion  of  the  subject,  but  the  con- 
tradictorjstatements  made  show  that  much 
confusion?xists  a.s  to  what  the  great  Lib- 
erator reily  thought  of  the  project.  Per- 
haps no  lan  living  is  better  qualified  to 
clear  up  this  doubt  than  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  IftiihelL  now  a  resident  of  this  city, 
and  for  n.ny  years  an  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colcizat.on  Society. 

In  this  apa<;ity  Dr.  Mitchell  was  thrown 
into  closfperjjona!  relations  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, andwas  intimately  associated  with  j 
him  bothiefore  and  during-  the  crucial  pe- 
riods of  b  remarkable  career.  Appointed 
agent  of  he  Colonization  Society  in  1848, 
he  prosected  his  work  in  the  Northwest, 
which   w;   Jais   territory,    until   the  out- 


It.  JAMES  MITCHELL,. 


break  of  thwar,  receiving  during  that  pe- 
riod the  acve  co-operation  of  such  men 
as  Gov.  Joah  A.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  and 
Stephen  A.  ouglas,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Mitchl  is  a  native  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland.  I  came  to  America  while  a 
young  man,  nd  entered  upon  the  Methodist 
ministry  inlobile.  He  afterwards  engaged 
in  regular  iierary  work  in  Indiana,  subse- 
quently serng  ten  years  in  Virginia  and 
eighteen  in  eoriia,  where  he  is  still  iden- 
tified with  hvirch  work,  preaching  occa- 
sionally, an  taking  an  active  part  In  the 
educational  iterprises  of  the  Georgia  Con- 
ference, of  \ich  he  is  an  honored  member. 
TIER  FIRST  MEETING. 
Speaking  '  his  first  meeting  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  an.  his  primary  impressions  of 
the  man,  DrMitchell,  roused  to  animation 
as  the  event  of  more  than  twoscore  years 
ago  were  railed,  detailed  the  circum- 
stances as  early  as  if  they  had  been  the 
happening's  cyesterday. 

"My  first  cquaintance  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," he  sa.i  "began  early  in  July,  1853, 
when  I  visit.  Springfield  to  promote  the 
cause  of  conization  and  to  organize  the 
Stale  of  Illiris  in  its  interest,  as  I  had 
already  orgaaed  Indiana.  I  first  called 
on  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge,  then  oastor  of  the 
Second  Presbterian  Church,  and  asked 
him  If  they  hd  any  one  there  who  could 
aid  me  in  my\  ork  in  Illinois  as  Joseph  A. 
Wright  had  ,:ed  me  in  his  State. 

"Mr.  Dodg  replied:  'Yes,  I  thiik  we 
have— an  att-ney  named  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 


"I  request*  tnat  he  take 
~t    once.  nroeeeded*  to 


_  me  to'  him 
once.  IS  proceeded*  to  the  public 
square  of  tl  town,  and  as  we  leisurely 
walked  forwd  along  its  best-built  side  . 
Mr.  Dodge  p  ated  out  a  gentleman  seated  I 
on  a  dry  goo;  box  five  or  six  doors  aiiead 
of  us,  savin  as  he  did  so:  'There  sits 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

"My  friend  \ ad  previously  eulogized  the 
attorney  veryhighly,  yet  when  I  saw  his 
great,  gaunt  id  angular  figure,  loosely  if 
not  carelessly  ressed,  I  was  not  favorably 
impressed,  an<dSs  id  to  myself:  'If  that  is 
Illinois'  great  ban,  Illinois  is  not  much, ' 
But  when  I  ha  been  introduced  and  sub- 
jected to  his  cite  searching  inquiries  about 
the  policy  of  of  s,ociety,  and  our  action  ins 
Indiana,  I  qutkly  changed  my  opinion 
of  the  man,  arl  from  that  hour  we  were 
friends. 

"On  the  folldvins  Sabbath,  July  5,  I 
preached  in  Mr.tDodge's  church,  where  the 
.Lincoln  family  koraetimes  worshiped.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  pr<ien<t  on  that  occasion.  A± 
the  conclusion  oithe  services  I  took  a  col- 
lection to  make  fas  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
First  Presbyterialp  Church,  a  life  member 


of  the  Colonusati 
coin  contributed 
regular  pastor." 
LINCOLN'S  CC 


Society,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
55,   Dr.  Smith  being  his 


NIZATION  POLICY. 
Mr.  Lincoln  earnestly  believed  in  and  ad- 
vocated colorrf.zatiln  as  a  meansi  of  solving 
"the  race  problerfy"  and  early  in  his  ad- 
ministration appointed  Dr.  Mitc'iiell  Com- 
missioner of  Emigration,  "to  ail  in  the 
execution  of  laws  relating  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  freedmen  who  desired  to  emigrate 
(to  any  tropical  ;ountry."  This  position 
he  held  till  after  the  President's  death.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  leaders  among 
the  colored  people,  las  well  as  many  -whites, 
are  now  advocating  the  return  of  the  black 
man  to  Africa,  the!  sentiments  held  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  the  subject,  and  the  policy  of 
colonization  advocated  by  him,  naturally 
acquire  a  fresh  and!  increasing  interest. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  being  asked  to  ;?ive  his  recol- 
lections of  these,  had  this  to  say: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  very  quickly  took  hold  of 
the  scheme  of  gradual  email  cipation  and 
colonization  by  State  aid,  and  made  that 
plan  his  own,  as  the  public  transactions  of 
his  administration  subsequently  and  abun- 
dantly show.  But  he  was  constantly  resisted 
therein  by  members  of  his  -own  politics! 
household.  As  a  matter  of  prudtmce  and  poli- 
cy, he  had  taken  into  his  first  Cabinet  the 
beads  of  all  the  Republican  fa  ctions,  some 
of  whom  loved  him  not  a  bit  before  his  elec- 
tion, and  carried  their  jealousy  1 into  the  Cab- 
inet. Yet  his  wonderful  patience  and  power 
over  men  enabled  him  to  hold  most  of  them 
to  their,  assigned  positions  un  ril  the  expira- 
tion of  his  first  term. 

"But  that  intestine  struggle  effectually 
crushed  the  scheme  of  coloni-.sation  and  sus- 
pended the  policy  of  State  aid  thereto  in- 
definitely, if  not  forever. 

"MS  scheme  Is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Jefferson,  who  favored  emancipation  and 
deportation  by  slow  degrees,  'It  Is  still 
in  our  power,'  said  he,  'to  direct  the  pro- 
cess of  emancipation  and  deportation 
peaceably  and  In  slow  degrees,  so  that 
the  evil  will  wear  off  gradually,  and  their 
places  be,  pari  possu,  filled  up  by  free  white 
laborers;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  suffered 
to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shud- 
der-at  the  prospect.' 

"Mr1.  Lincoln,"  continued  Dr.  Mitchell, 
"opened  his  administration  'with  recom- 
mendations to  colonize  the  already  eman- 
cipated negroes.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1882,  he  sent  in  his  message  re4  :ommending 
gradual  emancipation,  and  on  1  the  10th  of 
the  same  month  held  his  first  o  mversation 
with  the  statesmen  of  the  border  States 
on  this  subject;  on  the  16th  of  April  he  ap- 
proved the  bill  abolishing  slavi  ;ry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  apj  -ropriating 
$100,000  for  coloniza.tion  purposes  ,  and  on 
the  18th  of  May  following  I  pub  lished,  by 
his  'order,  an  open  letter  to  htm  on  the 
doctrines  and  theories  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation and  colonization.  On  tlie  12th  of 
July  the  President  again  called  the  border 
statesmen  together  to  plead  with  them 
in  behalf  of  the  same  objects,  ;  tnd  by  ref- 
erence to  the  public  journals  of  that  pe- 
riod it  will  be  found  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  a  .separate  and  distinct  subsistence  for 
the  African  race,  and  wishe<l  to  see  the 
lands  of  the  tropical  belt  ma  de  their  ref- 
uge and  the  quiet  home  of  tlw:  Afro- Amer- 
icans. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  made  my  suggestion  to 
combine'  with  England  on  this  subject, 
his  own.  He  regarded  her  as  the  next 
best  friend  of  the  negro  ra  ce,  and  be- 
lieved that  there  were  power  and  ability 
enough  in  the  two  nations  to  enable  them 
to  bring  into  being  in  the  tropical  belt 
a  third  power  for  the  benefit  oi'  our  colored  , 
people.  In  conversation  with  me  on  this 
subject,  he  remarked  that  'if  England 
wants  1  some  of  our  negroes,  and  will  do 
better  by  them  than  we  can,  I  say,  let 
her  have  them,  and  God  bless  her.'  " 
A  COLONIZATION  DOCUMENT. 
Pointing  to  the  wall  of  his  study,  where 
hung  an  engraved  copy  of  Carpenter's 
painting  of  the  Cabinet  meeting  and  the 
jSigninc  of   the   Dreliminarv  emanc^Datie, 


I  proclamation,  September  22,  1S02,  issued 
after  every  effort  to  bring  the  border  States 
to  agree  to  any  terms  involving  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  had  failed,  the  Doctor  said: 

"That  is  strictly  a  colonization  document. 
On  the  30th  of  the  month  Mr.  Seward  sent 
a  circular  on  the  subject  of  colonization  to 
each  of  our  foreign  ministers.  On  the  1st 
of  October,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  notified 
the  British  colonies  to  place  their  agents 
under  the  direction  of  the  British  Legation 
at  Washington.  January  1,  1863,  brought 
the  final  proclamation,  which,  however,  did 
not  change  Mr.  Lincoln's  oolicy  of  coloniza- 
tion, nor  was  it  so  intended. 

"But  at  every  step  he  was  resisted  by  sev- 
eral of  the  departments  in  his  efforts  to 
draw  England  to  our  side  on  the  coloniza- 
tion question.  The  gentlemen  in  charge 
placed  him  at  a  great  disadvantage  before 
his  friends  by  overriding  his  will;  but  he 
was  used  to  captious  and  disagreeable  re- 
sistance, and  bore  it  meekly  for  the  sake 
of  general  success. 

"On  the  18th  of  August,  1S63,  I  called  on 
the  President  to  ask  him  if,  on  an  intend- 
ed visit  to  the  North,  I  might  say  that  col- 
onization was  still  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. To  this  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing emphatic  reply: 

"  T  have  never  thought  so  much  on  any 
subject  and  arrived  at  a  conclusion  so 
definite  as  I  have  in  this  case,  and  in  after 
years  found  myself  wrong.' 

"This  answer  he  repeated  twice,  and  at 
the  same  interview,  alluding  to  the  English 
proposition  to  aid  the  emigration  of  freed- 
men to  the  colonies,  he  related  this  sig- 
nificant incident: 

"Mr.  Seward  brought  me  a  paper  t. 
other  day  unfavorable  to  the  British  re 
quest  for  colonists,  and  wanted  me  to  ap- 
prove it.  I  did  not  do  so,  but  asked  him  to 
leave  the  paper  with  me.  I  wrote  out  the 
form  of  an  answer  myself  and  sent  it  to 
the  State  Department,  but  I  am  rot  sure 
that  Mr.  Seward  has  sent  it.  The  public 
locate  Mr.  Seward  with  us,  but  he  is  not— 
he  is  against  us.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
.have  been  much  better  to  separate  the  races 
than  to  have  such  scenes  as  those  in  New 
York  the  other  day.  where  negroes  were 
hanged  to  lamp  posts.' 

A  NOVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  RECEPTION. 

"August  14,  1892,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  a  company  of  col- 
,  ored  men  were  received  by  the  President 
at  the  White  House.  In  his  address  to  those 
visitors,  Mr.  Lincoln  again  expressed  his 
j  honest  conviction  that  it  was  better  for 
both  races  to  separate.  This  was  the  cen- 
:  tral  point  of  his  policy,  around  which  hung 
all  his  private  views,  and  as  far  as  others 
i  would  let  him,  his  public  acts.  In  that 
1  beautiful  and  eloquent  speech,  he  expressed 
the  honest  convictions  of  his  great  heart, 
fully -convinced  as  he  was  that  the  repub- 
lic was  already  dangerously  encumbered 
with  African  blood  that  would  not  legally 
mix  with  the  American — brought  to  our 
shores  in  deep  wrong,  and  destined,  as  a 
matter  of  retributive  justice,  to  perplex 
and  trouble  the  nation.  He  regarded  a 
mixed  race  as  eminently  anti-republican, 
because  of  the  heterogeneous  character  it 
gives  the  population  where  it  exists,  and 
.^or  similar  reasons  he  did  net  favor  the 
£  onnexation  of  tropical  lands  encumbered 
v\  ith  mixed  races,  as  such  schemes  of  an- 
n>  ;xation  could  only  increase  our  embar- 
ra  ssment  on  the  race  question.  As  to  a 
thi  rst  for  empire  over  such  lands,  he  had 
none."  1 

D.-  Mitchell  was  asked  if,  in  view  cf  his 
latei*  observations  and  experience,  he  'nad 
any  personal  suggestions  to  offer  as  a  so- 
lution of  the  race  trouble. 

"So  fk'.r  as  the  race  problem  is  concerned," 
he  replied,  "the  doctrines  of  the  bill  of 
J'ights,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  teachings  of  God's  word  in 
regard  to  a  man's  duty  to  his  neighbor,  if 
given  f  5tir  play  in  public  opinion  and  civil 
policy,  would  solve  most  of  our  race  diffi- 
culties. Yet,  while  saying  this,  we  must 
recognize-  the  man  of  color  as  tropical  and 
best  fitted  to  subsist  in  the  torrid  zone. 
If  not  hindered  by  labor-mongers  and  pol- 
iticians, they  will  inevitably  drift  to  the 
tropics,  of  their  own  accord,  a  fact  which 
suggests  an  ebony  line  of  ships  wherewith 
to  bridge  the  Atlantic  and  control  the  com- 
merce of  Africa. 

"It  is  singular  that  European  nations 
are  manifesting  such  interest  in  African 
lands  and  commerce,  while  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  so  indifferent  to  a 
land  and  its  interests  from  which  one- 
eighth  of  our  population  has  been  derived. 
It  is  well  known  tha.t  England  has  several 
lines  of  vessels  running  between  her  ports 
and  the  African  coasts,  and  that  she  de- 
rives great  profit  from  that  commerce.  A 
Southern  line  of  ships  running  from 
Charleston  or  Savannah  and  carrying  cot- 
ton cloths,  such  as  the  African  people  use, 
and  which  we  make  with  less  cost  than 
England,  together  with  other  merchandise.  ! 
and  emigrants  to  Africa,  returning  with 
cargoes  of  all  oil.  coffee,  ivory,  dye-woods, 
spices,  etc.,  would  open  for  us  a  lucrative 
commerce  while  giving  Christian  and  civ- 
ilized peoples  to  the  dark  continent.  Such 
an  enterprise  would  cert:,.'.?.iy  yield  hand- 


some  returns  to  its  projectors,  ana  in  addi- 
tion invite  colored  men  to  a  marine  in- 
dustry, rapidly  diffuse  a  better  knowledge 
of  Africa  among  them  and  attract  a  heavy 
emigration  to  their  fatherland.  Both  cap- 
italists and  philanthropists  should  favor 
such  an  undertaking." 

THE  PRESIDENT  IN  A  PASSION. 

Asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  President  Lin- 
coln in  a  passion,  Dr.  Mitchell  replied: 

"Yes,  twice;  once  on  December  20,  1SG1, 
when  I  was  pleading  with  him  for  the  de- 
livery of  Mason  and  Slidell  to  England.  In 
private  conversation  with  the  President  I 
advised  their  surrender,  assuring  him  that 
if  they  were  not  surrendered  England  would 
declare  war  against  us,  and  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  was  behind  her  urging 
ber  to  do  so.  The  President  arose  excitedly 
from  his  chair,  and,  crossing  his  hands 
■with  his  back  to  the  fire,  exclaimed  (using 
a  strong  adjective):  • 

"  'I  care  not  for  Mason  and  Slidell!  We 
have  the  precedents  on  England;  she  has 
done  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  other 
nations.'  .       -  ..  ,, 

"I  remarked,  in  reply,  that  we  could 
not  carry  on  two  wars  at  that  time.  As 
is  well  known,  the  men  were  subsequently 
surrendered  and  another  ,war  -prevented. 

"The  other  occasion  when  I  -saw- Mm  an-- 
e-ered  was  after  he  had  agreed  to  allow 
England's  agents  to  enter  upon  an  inter- 
national scheme  of  colonization  for  the 
benefit  of  our  colored  people.  I  carried  the 
papers  conferring  the  privilege  to  the  War 
Department  for  Secretary  Stanton  s  action. 
The  Secretary  wrote  on  them:  Not  ap- 
proved Upon  returning  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent I  saw  that  a  storm  was  brewing  and 
advised  that  I  be  allowed  to  return  them 
to  my  own  files  and  let  the  matter  drop. 
This  was  done,  and  the  rising  storm  was 

a  The6  interesting  fact  was  brought  out  by 
Pr  Mitchell  that  the  Administration  of 
Franlclin  Pierce,  with  his  full  Cabinet,  in- 
cludingJeff  erson  Davis,  was  willing  to 
grant  national  aid  to  colonization 

"The  unwritten  history  of  the  failure  of 
this  saving  measure,"  the  Doctor  said,  is 
another  surprise.  I  was  defeated  m  my 
nlans  at  that  time  by  the  management  of 
Senators  Seward  and  Clayton,  who  tam- 
peredI  with  the  executive  committee,  of  toe 
Colonization  Society,  all  of  whom,  I  think 
were  the  ^litical  friends  of  Clayton,  if  not 
,rf  Seward.  Two  secret  meetings  of  that 
rommUtee  were  held  at  the  request,  of 
tVttf  gentlemen,  who  regarded  'coloniza- 
tion^ a  strong  card  that  the  democracy 
must  not  play  at  this  time.'  Such  was  the 
thought,  conversation  and  action,  and  so 
the  S230  000  whi^h  the  Government  offered 
was  declined  by  our  society.  This  action 
Zd  to  mv  dissolving  all  connection  with 
the  organization,  but  I  have  never  relaxed 
effort  for  the  good  of  Africa,  and  the  n»gro 
T^ave  Stood  in  the  gap  between  the  colored 
mln  and  danger  since  I  crossed  the  Poto- 

WThenDoctor  having  labored  in  the  South 
dnrir>  times  of  violent  political  exorte- 
ment'o^eciallv  through  the  reconstruction 
neriod  was  asked  whether  he  had_  ever 
been  subiected  to  ill-treatment  or  injury 
on  account  of  his  political  or  other  senti- 

mTijt  %  due  to  Southern  gentlemen  to  say ," 
he  replied,  "that,  notwithstanding  my  well- 
known  relation  to  the  negr„  question  and 
nv  constant  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the 
colored  man,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
been  °t  ^nv  time  insulted  or  injured  by  a 
true  Southern  gentleman,  while  possibly  I 
may  have  been  sometimes  in  danger  from 
the  unthinking  and  ignorant. 

Reference  was  made  to  H»nnr  Clay,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  fo-  years  pre- 
vious was  President,  of  the  Polorrzation 
Soe'etv  and  with  whom  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
well  a'e'iuainted.  He  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
great  Kentucky  statesman,  whom  he  last 
rnet  at  Doi^sv'He.  then  making  his  final 
lourne"  to  Washington,  where  he  "oon  after 
died  Mr.  Clav  told-  his  friend  at  that  meet- 
ing that  he  regarded  the  division  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  JR44  as  the  entering 
wedge  to  disunion,  and  that  the  same 
d'vision  bed  g-iven  Mr.  Calhoun  and  h>s 
other  political  opponents  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  him  in  his  later  contests  with 
them.   

Ordered  n  Li-viner  Mother's  Coffin. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe-Democrat. 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND.,  August  25.— An 
undertaker  here  yesterday  had  the  strange 
experience  of  trimming  a  coffin  for  a  wom- 
an still  alive.  To  add  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  case,  the  order  was  made  by  her  son. 
About  0  o'clock  Hugh  Arnold,  a  middle- 
aged  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  related 
that  his  mother  was  dead,  and  after  con- 
siderable parleying  bargained  for  a  coffin, 

i  stating  that  it  would  be  called  for  later. 
He  then  had  the  death  announced  in  the 

|  local  paper.  As  the  caller  did  not  come 
inquiry  developed  that  the  woman  was  not 

'  dead,  but  was  as  well  as  usual.   No  reason 

..  ja  known  for  Arnold's  stransre  actions. 
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Colclavier,  Miss  A.  M. 


Separate  Negro  Nation  in  U.S. 
Disclosed  asJHa^f  Lincoln 

Daughter  of  Civil  War  President's  Confidant  Tells  of 
Ambitious  Scheme  During  Visit  to  Falls. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  Sept.  2  (U.P.).- 
an  ambitious  scheme  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  establish  a  separate  Negro  na- 
tion within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  was  disclosed  here  Wed- 
nesday by  a  71-year-old  woman  who 
claimed  her  father  was  a  confidant  of 
the  Civil  war  Union  President. 

Miss  A.  M.  Colclavier  of  Washington, 
sketched  the    President's    plans  whe» 

she  arrived  here  to  see  the  falls. 
|    Miss  Colclavier  said  her  father.  Col. 
I  Aaro--  Colclavier,  now  dead,  was  close  to 
|  the  President's  confidences,  and  thai 

Lincoln,  prior  to  the  Civil  war,  told  him 

he  hoped  to  tet  up  a  Negro  nation  u» 


the  southern  states,  populated  an<?  gov- 
erned  exclusively  by  Negroes. 

All  Negroes  in  the  union  were  to 
have  been  transported  to  that  section, 
Miss  Colclavier  said  her  father  told  her. 
She  did  not  know  the  exact  territory 
the  President  had  chosen,  but  it  was  tt» 
have  included  several  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  she  said.  The  first  step 
in*  the  program  was  complete  freedom 

°'£S*r  said  the  Civil  war 
broke  out  before  Lincoln  was  ready  to 
make  his  plans  public.  ;  , 

Miss  Colclavier  said  she  had  recently 
retired  as  a  p^ney  counter  for  tne 
government  in  Washington. 
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LINCOLN,  COLONIZATION,  AND  LIBERIA 


The  epochal  visit  at  the  Executive  Mansion  of  President 
Edwin  Barclay  of  the  West  African  Negro  Republic  of  Li- 
beria, recalls  another  episode  in  the  mingling  of  races 
which  occurred  during  the  administration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  14,  1862,  Rev.  James  Mit- 
chell, Commissioner  of  Emigration,  introduced  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  a  committee  from  the  negro  race.  Dr.  Mit- 
chell claimed  that  for  "the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  a  company  of  colored  men  were  received  by  the 
President  at  the  White  House." 

The  President  made  a  rather  lengthy  address  to  his 
visitors  on  the  subject  of  colonization.  The  speech  has  not 
been  preserved  verbatim  and  the  records  state  what  has 
been  published  "is  merely  given  as  the  substance  of  the 
President's  remarks."  A  few  of  the  more  timely  excerpts 
follow: 

"The  President,  after  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
informed  them  that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  appropriated 
by  Congress,  and  placed  at  his  disposition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  colonization  in  some  country,  of  the 
people,  or  a  portion  of  them,  of  African  descent,  thereby 
making  it  his  duty,  as  it  had  for  a  long  time  been  his  in- 
clination, to  favor  the  cause. . . . 

"Your  race  is  suffering,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest 
wrong  inflicted  on  any  people.  But  even  when  you  cease 
to  be  slaves,  you  are  yet  far  removed  from  being  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  white  race.  You  are  cut  off  from 
many  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  race  enjoys.  The 
aspiration  of  men  is  to  enjoy  equality  with  the  best  when 
free,  but  on  this  broad  continent  not  a  single  man  of  your 
race  is  made  the  equal  of  a  single  man  of  ours.  Go  where 
you  are  treated  the  best,  and  the  ban  is  still  upon  you. . . . 

"I  suppose  one  of  the  principle  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
colonization  is  that  the  free  colored  man  cannot  see  that 
his  comfort  would  be  advanced  by  it.  You  may  believe 
that  you  can  live  in  Washington,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  the  remainder  of  your  life  as  easily,  per- 
haps more  so,  than  you  can  in  any  foreign  country;  and 
hence  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign  country. 

"The  colony  of  Liberia  has  been  in  existence  a  long  time. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  a  success.  The  old  President  of  Lib- 
eria, Roberts,  has  just  been  with  me — the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him.  He  says  they  have  within  the  bounds  of  that 
colony  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple. .  . . 

"The  place  I  am  thinking  about  for  a  colony  is  in  Central 
America.  It  is  nearer  to  us  than  Liberia — not  much  more 
than  one  fourth  as  far  as  Liberia,  and  within  seven  days' 
run  by  steamers.  Unlike  Liberia,  it  is  a  great  line  of  travel 
— it  is  a  highway.  The  country  is  a  very  excellent  one  for 
any  people,  and  with  great  natural  resources  and  advan- 
tages, and  especially  because  of  the  similarity  of  climate 
with  your  native  soil,  thus  being  suited  to  your  physical 
condition.  The  particular  place  I  have  in  view  is  to  be  a 
great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean  Sea  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  this  particular  place  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages for  a  colony.  On  both  sides  there  are  harbors — 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Again,  there  is  evidence  of 
very  rich  coal  mines. 

"You  are  intelligent,  and  know  that  success  does  not  so 
much  depend  on  external  help  as  on  self-reliance.  Much, 
therefore,  depends  upon  yourselves.  As  to  the  coal  mines, 
I  think  I  see  the  means  available  for  your  self-reliance.  I 
shall,  if  I  get  a  sufficient  number  of  you  engaged,  have 
provision  made  that  you  shall  not  be  wronged.  If  you  will 


engage  in  the  enterprise,  I  will  spend  some  of  the  money 
intrusted  to  me.  I  am  not  sure  you  will  succeed.  The  gov- 
ernment may  lose  the  money;  but  we  cannot  succeed  un- 
less we  try;  and  if  we  think,  with  care,  we  can  succeed. 

"The  practical  thing  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  I 
can  get  a  number  of  able-bodied  men,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  who  are  willing  to  go  when  I  present  evi- 
dence of  encouragement  and  protection. 

"These  are  subjects  of  very  great  importance — worthy 
of  a  month's  study,  instead  of  a  speech  delivered  in  an 
hour.  I  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  seriously,  not  pertaining 
to  yourselves  merely,  nor  for  your  race  and  ours  for  the 
present  time,  but  as  one  of  the  things,  if  successfully  man- 
aged, for  the  good  of  mankind — not  confined  to  the  present 
generation,  but  as 

"From  age  to  age  descends  the  lay 

To  millions  yet  to  be, 
Till  far  its  echoes  roll  away 

Into  eternity." 

The  following  resolution  was  prepared  by  the  commit- 
tee of  colored  men  which  visited  the  President: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  present  condition  of  the  publics 
affairs  of  this  country  we,  the  few  assembled,  deem  it  in-  \ 
expedient,  inauspicious  and  impolitic  to  agitate  the  subject  \ 
of  emigration  of  the  colored  people  of  this  country  any- 
where, believing  that  time,  the  great  arbiter  of  events  and 
movements,  will  adjust  the  matter  of  so  infinitely  vital  in- 
terest to  the  colored  people  of  these  United  States. 

"And  furthermore,  that  we  judge  it  unauthorized  and 
unjust  for  us  to  compromise  the  interests  of  over  four  and 
a  half  millions  of  our  race  by  precipitate  action  on  our  /  rl 
part." 

The  James  Mitchell,  already  mentioned,  for  many  years 
an  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  as  early  as  1853.  He  stated : 

"My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lincoln  began  early 
in  July,  1853,  when  I  visited  Springfield  to  promote  the 
cause  of  colonization  and  to  organize  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  its  interest,  as  I  had  already  organized  Indiana.  I  first 
called  on  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge,  then  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  asked  him  if  they  had  any  one  there 
who  could  aid  me  in  my  work  in  Illinois  as  Joseph  A. 
Wright  had  aided  me  in  his  State. 

"Mr.  Dodge  replied:  'Yes,  I  think  we  have — an  attorney 
named  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

"I  requested  that  he  take  me  to  him  at  once.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  the  public  square  of  the  town,  and  as  we  leisurely 
walked  forward  along  its  best-built  side  Mr.  Dodge  pointed 
out  a  gentleman  on  a  dry  goods  box  five  or  six  doors  ahead 
of  us,  saying  as  he  did  so:  'There  sits  Mr.  Lincoln.' 

"My  friend  had  previously  eulogized  the  attorney  very 
highly,  yet  when  I  saw  his  great,  gaunt  and  angular  figure, 
loosely  if  not  carelessly  dressed,  I  was  not  favorably  im- 
pressed, and  said  to  myself:  'If  that  is  Illinois'  great  man, 
Illinois  is  not  much.'  But  when  I  had  been  introduced  and 
subjected  to  his  close  searching  inquiries  about  the  policy 
of  our  society,  and  our  action  in  Indiana,  I  quickly  changed 
my  opinion  of  the  man,  and  from  that  hour  we  were  friends. 

"On  the  following  Sabbath,  July  5,  I  preached  in  Mr. 
Dodge's  church,  where  the  Lincoln  family  sometimes 
worshipped.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  present  on  that  occasion.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  services  I  took  a  collection  to  make 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
life  member  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
contributed  $5,  Dr.  Smith  being  his  regular  pastor." 
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Negroes'  Plight  Roused  Lincoln 


Freedmen  Colony 
Ends  a  Failure 

The  approach  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  recalls  the 
many  agonizing  appraisals  the 
great  man  had  to  make  during 
his  presidency,  especially  in 
the  area  of  race  relations.  Yet, 
he  courageously  moved  toward 
solutions. 

The  man  was  badgered  by 
competing  views.  But  one  as- 
pect will  illustrate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  he  faced 
concering  Negroes.  For,  to  be- 
gin with,  he  was  plagued  by  a 
refugee  problem  as  Negroes 
flocked  to  the  Union  side  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war. 
Department  of  Negro  Affairs 

The  fact  is,  there  was  no 
policy  for  relief  and  employ- 
ment of  Negroes.  Federal  pol- 
icy developed  so  slowly  that 
relief  had  to  be  provided  by 
such  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Freedman's  Relief  asso- 
ciation and  American  Mission- 
ary association. 

These  groups  assisted  Union 
field  commanders,  until  Lin- 
coln established  a  federal  de- 
partment of  Negro  affairs.  The 
agency  afterwards  sought  to 
reduce  the  confusion  in  the 
employment  and  relief  Of  the 
runaway  Negroes  with  a  gen- 
eral plan. 

Abandoned  landrwere  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  ex- 
slaves.  Negro  families  were 
allotted  two  acres  for  each 
working  hand.  They  were  to 
plant  corn  and  potatoes  for 
their  own  use,  with  tools  fur- 
nished by  the  federal  govern- 


ment, and  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  cotton  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Suggests  Negro  Colony 

Even  so,  nearly  25  per  cent 
of  the  refugee  Negroes  died  of 
dysentery,  exposure,  and  star- 
vation. The  problem  was  dram- 
atized for  Lincoln  when  near- 
ly 100,000  Negroes,  in  desper- 
ate circumstances,  camped  near 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Deeply  touched,  Lincoln 
sought  to  revive  the  idea  ,  of 
colonizing  Negroes  in  Africa. 
In  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, he  asked  emancipation 
for  these  refugee  slaves  and 
provisions  for  their  voluntary 
emigration  from  the  country. 

He  then  called  a  group  of 
prominent  Negroes  to  the  White 
House  and  explained,  "Your 
race  suffers  greatly,  many  of 
them,  by  living  among  us, 
while  ours  suffer  from  your 
presence.  In  a  word  we  suffer 
on  each  side.  If  this  is  ad- 
mitted, it  affords  a  reason  why 
we  should  be  separated." 

Island  Near  Haiti 

He  urged  them  to  support 
colonization.  Some  did.  Soon 
afterwards  Congress,  at  Lin- 
coln's urging,  appropriated 
$100,000  as  the  first  install- 
ment on  a  colonization  project 
estimated  at  20  million  dollars. 

Lincoln  signed  a  contract 
with  one  Bernard  Kock  who 
had  secured  a  lease  on  the  is- 
land of  Vache,  off  the  coast 
of  Haiti,  after  having  surveyed 
and  rejected  the  possibilities 
in  Brazil  and  Liberia. 

Kock  agreed  initially  to  col- 
onize 5,000  Negroes  for  $125,- 
000,.  the  agreement  stipulating 
that  the  migrants  would  be 
provided  comfortable  houses, 
substantial  food,  medical  care, 


schools  and  churches,  and 
wages  of  $4  monthly. J 
500  Settlers  Depart 

Kock  was  an  irresponsible 
adventurer.  Before  sailing,  he 
went  to  Boston  and  New  York 
financiers  with  a  scheme  to  use 
the  Negro  migrants  to  grow 
cotton.  Lincoln  quickly  can- 
celled his  contract,  and  the 
project  was  handed  to  several 
men  who  had  done  business 
with  Kock  and  sought  to  pro- 
tect their  investments. 

The  first  ship  sailed  with  500 
ex-slaves.  Twenty  died  during 
ihe  voyage.  Upon  arrival,  the 
settlers  erected  palm  leaf  huts 
and  attempted  to  establish  a 
settlement.  Some  months  later 
Lincoln  sent  a  special  agent  to 
investigate  conditions. 

He  reported  that  only  200 
had  survived,  and  that  Kock, 
who  had  been  sent  along  by 
the  financiers  to  govern  the 
colony,  had  been  driven  away 
by  the  Negroes. 

Mourn  Assassinated  President 
Lincoln,  shocked  by  these 
developments,  quickly  brought 
back  the  survivors  and  sixteen 
days  later  urged  Congress  to 
end  the  appropriation  for  such 
a  project. 

That  Negroes  of  his  day 
thought  that  his  heart  was  in 
the  right  place  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  legend  says  no 
Negro  spoke  above  a  whisper 
the  day  Lincoln's  assassination 
was  announced,  and  every 
house  was  draped  with  black 
cloth. 

Within  a  month  thousands  of 
donations  poured  into  a  Negro 
committee  with  plans  to  erect 
a  monument.  The  first  memori- 
al to  the  great  man  ever  erect- 
ed in  the  United  States  was  un- 
veiled in  Lincoln  park,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  paid  for  entirely 
by  Negroes. 
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LINCOLN  AND  SLAVERY" 

Chicago,  Feb.  17— Now  that 
Lincoln's  seqiucentennial  is  over 
and  the  ex- 
perts have  had 
their  say,  per- 
haps you  will 
permit  me  to 
put  in  a  word 
on  the  subject. 

Prof.  Allan 
Nevins  has 
said  that  "for 
all  his  intense 
desire  to  free 
the  slaves,  he  Komgoid 
[Lincoln]  would  have  preferred 
gradual   compensated  emanci- 
pation to  an  abrupt  liberation." 

Lincoln's  37  year  gradual 
compensated  emancipation 
plan,  which  he  presented  to 
Congress  on  Dec.  1,  1862,  con- 
tains the  following  clause : 
"  Any  state  having  received 
bonds  as  aforesaid,  and  after- 
wards introducing  or  tolerating 
slavery  therein,  shall  refund 
to  the  United  States  the  bonds 
so  received,  or  the  value  there- i 
of,  and  all  interest  thereon." 
This  can  only  mean  that  any 
southern  state  could  restore 
slavery  whenever  it  chose. 

As  for  the  freed  men,  Lin- 
coln does  not  speak  of  colon- 
ization or  emigration,  but  uses 
the  word  "  deportation,"  which 
could  only  mean  forcible  re- 
moval. This  proved  too  much 
even  for  so  ardent  an  admirer 
of  Lincoln  as  the  late  Prof. 
James  G.  Randall,  who  wrote  in 
his  "Lincoln  and  the  South": 
"  The  utter  impracticability  of 
giant  scale  deportation  of  freed 
Negroes  .  .  .  leads  us  to  won- 
der why  Lincoln's  practical 
mind  should  have  given  sO| 
much  attention  to  it."  It  also  | 
leads  us  to  wonder  what  went 
wrong  with  Lincoln's  sense  of  j 
justice.       Ralph  Korngold  . 
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LINCOLN  HISTORIOGRAPHY:  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


Editor's  Note:  A  sufficient  number  of  significant  articles  on  Lincoln 
have  appeared  since  this  column  was  initiated  (in  June,  1974)  to  merit 
devoting  the  better  part  of  a  whole  issue  to  it.  This  time  the  discussion 
is  followed  by  the  Lincoln  Lore  Cumulative  Bibliography,  making  this 
issue  in  its  entirety  a  bibliographical  tool. 

M.E.N.,  Jr. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  Leon  F.  Litwack 
documented  the  pervasiveness  of  racial  prejudice  in  the  ante- 
bellum North  and  then  argued  that  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
flected that  prejudice.  Seven  years  have  passed  since  Ebony 
magazine's  Lerone  F.  Bennett  popularized  this  view  in  an 
article  entitled  "Was  Abe  Lincoln  a  White  Supremacist?"  Cop- 
ing with  these  arguments  has  been  a  major  preoccupation  of 
Lincoln  students  ever  since. 


Two  well-considered  and  mellow  responses  appeared  this 
winter:  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher's  "Only  His  Stepchildren:  Lin- 
coln and  the  Negro,"  Civil  War  History,  XX  (December,  1974), 
293-310  and  George  M.  Fredrickson's  "A  Man  but  Not  a 
Brother:  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Racial  Equality,"  Journal  of 
Southern  History,  XLI  (February,  1975),  39-58.  Both  are  essen- 
tial reading  for  all  Lincoln  students  and  rate  as  substantial 
productions  that  will  be  read  and  discussed  for  years  to  come. 

If  you  have  a  choice,  read  Fehrenbacher's  article  first,  be- 
cause it  provides  a  useful  background  to  the  historical  prob- 
lem. Fehrenbacher  argues  that  Lincoln  has  always  been  a 
paradoxical  figure:  he  has  been  seen  simultaneously  as  the 
people's  "epitome"  and  as  their  savior,  as  typical  and  as  heroic 
at  the  same  time.  This  uneasy  historical  personality  began  to 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  1.  In  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress  of  December  1,  1662,  President  Lincoln,  despite  having  already  announced  the 
Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  proposed  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  first  promised  federal 
compensation  to  states  abolishing  slavery  by  1900.  "The  time,"  he  said,  "spares  both  races  from  the  evils  of  sudden  derangement  —  in 

fact,  from  the  necessity  of  any  derangement  "  Harper's  Weekly  on  December  20,  1862,  just  eleven  days  before  the  Emancipation 

Proclamation  would  take  legal  effect,  took  a  different  view  of  the  thirty-seven  year  delay. 
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fall  apart  in  the  1960's.  Liberals  had  argued  that  Lincoln  out- 
grew the  racial  assumptions  of  his  hardscrabble  frontier  back- 
ground and  led  a  reluctant  nation  to  emancipate  the  slaves. 
Black  activists,  disappointed  that  Lincoln's  racial  views  did 
not  measure  up  to  their  own,  attacked  him  as  one  of  the  un- 
enlightened mass  in  his  racial  opinions  —  as  just  another 
"honkie." 

For  white  radicals  too,  rejection  of  Lincoln  signified  re- 
pudiation of  the  whole  American  cultural  tradition,  from 
the  first  massacre  of  Indians  to  the  Viet  Nam  War.  In  what 
might  be  called  the  "malign  consensus"  school  of  United 
States  history,  Lincoln  remained  the  Representative 
American,  but  the  America  that  he  represented  was  a  dark, 
ugly  country,  stained  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  Plainly, 
there  is  much  more  at  stake  here  than  the  reputation  of  a 
single  historical  figure. 

Fehrenbacher's!  solution  to  the  problem  of  Lincoln's  split 
historical  personality  depends  on  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "racist."  It  is  not  to  be  used  as  an  all-or- 
nothing  term  like  "pregnant."  There  are  shades  and  degrees  of 
meanings  on  different  levels  of  thought  and  feeling  —  from 
leading  a  lynch  mob  tode  facto  social  avoidance.  Fehrenbacher 
is  able  to  make  several  careful  distinctions  about  Lincoln's 
racial  opinions,  considerably  improving  any ,  monolithic  in- 
terpretation. Lincoln,  he  argues,  did  not  have  any  strong 
thoughts  about  blacks  one  way  or  another  before  he  was  forty 
years  old;  his  era  was  not  transfixed  by  the  race  problem  as  our 
own  is.  Lincoln  denied  black  equality  with  obviously  re- 
searched arguments  showing  real  interest  in  the  question  only 
after  Fremont's  defeat  in  1856,  which  Lincoln  blamed  in  part 
on  Democratic  charges  that  Republicans  were  amal- 
gamationists.  Even  so,  all  of  Lincoln's  arguments  thereafter 
were  disclaimers,  answers  to  Democratic  charges;  therefore, 
he  always  stated  "the  maximum  that  he  was  willing  to  deny 
the  Negro  and  the  minimum  that  he  claimed  for  the  Negro." 

These  were  politic  remarks;  Lincoln  knew  at  first  hand  the 
popular  attitudes  Leon  Litwack  rediscovered  in  1961.  It  is  hard 
to  pin  Lincoln  himself  down.  His  remarks,  argues  Fehren- 
bacher, add  up  only  to  the  position  that  "the  Negro  might  not 
be  his  equal"  or  "the  Negro  was  not  his  equal  in  certain 
respects."  This  is  not  "racism"  in  any  pure  and  simple  sense. 
Lincoln's  famed  advocacy  of  colonization  led  only  to  schemes 
so  puny  in  scope  that  they  may  have  been  minimal  politic 
concessions  to  popular  racial  fears. 

George  Fredrickson  takes  a  somewhat  dimmer  view  of 
Lincoln's  racial  opinions,  but  he  is  attempting  to  do  the  same 
things  Fehrenbacher  attempts:  discover  the  content  of 
Lincoln's  views  in  all  its  particulars  and  not  make  "racism"  an 
all-or-nothing  proposition.  Fredrickson  points  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Lincoln's  "beau  ideal  of  a  statesman,"  Henry  Clay,  in 
the  formation  of  Lincoln's  racial  views.  Clay  was  not  only  "the 
Great  Compromiser"  but  also  "a  racial  moderate  and  propo- 
nent of  gradual  emancipation."  Slaveholder  Clay  was  like  Lin- 
coln in  that  he  never,  despite  even  greater  constituent  pres- 
sures, denied  the  Negro's  humanity.  Fredrickson  considers 
Lincoln's  views  in  the  context  of  the  "differences  in  the  degree, 
emphasis,  and  application  of  racism"  in  Lincoln's  day.  He 
places  Lincoln  in  the  middle  of  the  Republican  party,  itself  to 
the  left  of  the  systematically  and  aggressively  racist  Democra- 
tic party. 

Colonization  was  an  important  aspect  of  the  views  of  both 
racial  moderates.  To  Lincoln,  it  meant  a  belief  in  the  Negro's 
ability  to  exercise  and  enjoy  his  natural  rights  on  his  own 
native  soil.  Lincoln  did  not,  says  Fredrickson,  ever  foresee  a 
biracial  society,  but  he  did  not  deny  the  blacks'  ability  for 
self-government  or  share  the  assumptions  of  later  im- 
perialists. 

The  promise  of  colonization  was  that  it  would  transplant 
blacks  to  regions  where  they  could  rule  themselves  and 
develop  their  own  democratic  institutions  free  of  white 
interference.  This  concept  of  a  democratic  world  of  distinct 
races  enjoying  perfect  self-government  on  their  "own  soil" 
repudiated  internationalist  racism  while  affirming  the  in- 
evitability of  domestic  racism.  It  implied  "the  ideal  of  racial 
homogeneity,"  the  belief  that  equality  in  a  given  nation  or 
climatic  zone  could  exist  only  for  the  one  racial  group  which 
had  attained  a  dominant  position  because  of  its  superior 


adaptability  to  the  physical  environment.  It  followed  that  a 
society  guaranteeing  equality  for  all  its  inhabitants  would 
have  to  be  racially  homogeneous. 
In  a  notable  departure  from  Fehrenbacher's  views,  Fred- 
rickson argues  that  colonization  was  central  to  Lincoln's  opin- 
ions and  that  he  believed  in  it  as  late  as  April,  1865,  when 
Benjamin  Butler  reputedly  discussed  a  colonization  scheme 
with  him. 

Fehrenbacher  and  Fredrickson  differ  considerably.  The 
former  believes  it  "unwise  to  assert  flatly,  as  some  scholars  do, 
that  Lincoln  embraced  the  doctrine  of  racism."  The  latter 
holds  more  modestly  that  Lincoln's  "self-awareness  . . .  [may 
have]  made  it  possible  for  him  to  control  his  prejudices  precisely 
because  he  acknowledged  their  existence  and  recognized  their 
irrational  character."  Still,  they  agree  on  many  important 
points.  Lincoln's  minimum  claim  was  humanity  for  the  Negro. 
Within  the  context  of  racial  opinion  in  Lincoln's  day,  he  was  at 
least  in  the  center  of  the  Republican  party  and  thereby  a 
moderate  (and  perhaps  a  liberal)  among  liberals.  Belief  in 
colonization  was  not  a  badge  of  lost  innocence:  it  may  have 
been  mere  lip-service  to  popular  doctrines  of  white  supremacy, 
and  it  was  at  least  an  indication  of  faith  in  the  Negro's  capabil- 
ity for  self-government  in  certain  spheres. 

Both  articles  share  in  the  new  appreciation  for  the  odds 
which  even  a  moderate  antislavery  man'faced.  A  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  opposition  is  available  in  Larry  A.  Greene's  article, 
"The  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
Paranoid  Style,"  New  Jersey  History,  XCI  (Summer,  1973), 
108-124.  Greene  argues  that  "Lincoln's  Proclamation  served  as 
a  catalyst  which  transformed  ante-bellum  fears  into  wartime 
phobias."  The  irrationality  of  the  fears  expressed  by  the  oppos- 
ition and  the  ridiculous  conspiratorial  explanations  advanced 
to  explain  Lincoln's  Proclamation  are  the  focus  of  Greene's 
article.  He  advances  only  a  brief  explanation  for  New  Jersey's 
marked  susceptibility  to  such  beliefs  (it  was  the  Northeastern 
state  most  opposed  to  the  Proclamation).  New  Jersey  had, 
proportionally,  a  black  population  twice  as  large  as  that  in  any 
other  free  state.  Moreover,  the  whole  state  was  peculiarly 
dominated  by  large  urban  centers,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, which  contained  important  elements  of  foreign  popula- 
tion hostile  to  emancipation. 

Greene  calls  New  Jersey  a  Northeastern  state  with  a 
border-state  mentality,  but  Gary  L.  Williams's  interesting 
analysis  of  a  real  border  state  provides  some  contrast. 
"Lincoln's  Neutral  Allies:  The  Case  of  the  Kentucky 
Unionists"  (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  LXXIII  [Winter,  1974], 
70-84)  depicts  a  very  frail  love  of  Union  indeed.  Kentucky's 
Unionists,  led  by  the  Speed  family,  John  J.  Crittenden,  George 
D.  Prentice,  and  William  Nelson,  wanted  to  keep  the  state 
neutral  and  to  keep  federal  recruiters  out  of  the  state.  How- 
ever, they  did  secretly  run  government-supplied  guns  to 
Unionist  supporters.  All  of  these  Unionists  warned  Lincoln 
that  Fremont's  proclamation  freeing  the  slaves  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  federal  government  in  Missouri,  if  upheld  or  just 
ignored  by  the  administration,  would  cause  Kentucky  to  sec- 
ede. Lincoln's  famous  overruling  of  Fremont  was  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  advice  he  got  from  Kentucky,  whose  neutrality  he 
recognized  in  secret  while  denouncing  it  as  tantamount  to 
treason  in  public. 

The  Lincoln  administration's  policy  towards  foreign  neu- 
trals has  been  receiving  increased  attention  of  late.  An  excel- 
lent case  in  point  is  Kinley  J.  Brauer's  "Seward's  'Foreign  War 
Panacea':  An  Interpretation"  (New  York  History,  LX  [April, 
1974],  133-157).  Brauer  carefully  rehearses  the  events  of 
March,  1861,  which  surrounded  Secretary  of  State  William 
Seward's  decision  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  write  the  famous 
memorandum,  "Some  Thoughts  for  the  President's  Considera- 
tion." Brauer  concludes  that  Seward  wanted  to  provoke  an 
international  crisis  rather  than  an  international  war  in  order 
to  reunite  the  nation  by  focusing  attentions  outward  instead  of 
inward.  In  other  words,  the  domestic  problem  of  secession  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

A  nationalist  whose  mind  fairly  boggled  at  the  notion  of  the 
Union's  being  divided,  Seward  sanguinely  assumed  that  all 
that  was  needed  was  time  (for  sober  second  thoughts  on  the 
part  of  Southern  moderates)  and  a  tough  foreign  policy  (meant 
to  keep  European  powers  who  wanted  to  see  the  United  States 
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THE  CRIPPLED  AMERICAN  EAGLE,  THE  COCK,  AND  THE  LION. 

Lion.  "  Wltv,  Brother  Jonathan,  you  don't  look  so  fierce  as  you  used.  Hon-  about  the 
Moswik  Docnu'sK  now?" 

Cock.  "Y»s,  iny  good  ,7onat;m,  what  you  tink  of  I'iuvatevjukg  under  dc  present  cir- 
ciymsuttu-e  y 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Foundation 

FIGURE  2.  This  cartoon,  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  on 
February  16,  1861,  even  before  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  be- 
trayed what  Americans  knew  to  be  the  true  condition  of  their 
country.  Seward's  bellicose  bluster  in  March  probably  fooled  po 
one  in  Europe,  least  of  all  the  British  lion  or  the  hawk-like  Louis 
Napoleon.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
failure  of  England  and  France  to  exploit  the  weakness  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  years.  Explanations  have  stressed 
the  importance  to  Europe  of  Northern  wheat  shipments,  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  working  classes  with  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  the  traditional  conservatism  of  English  diplo- 
macy, especially  in  regard  to  blockades  and  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  salvation  of  the  United  States  would  lie  in  the  facts  that 
France  had  to  follow  England's  lead  and  England  could  accom- 
plish a  very  desirable  end  without  risking  intervention  on  the 
wrong  side  in  the  Civil  War:  the  war  drove  America's  merchant 
marine  from  the  seas. 

weakened  from  encouraging  the  secessionists).  Seward 
thereby  became  the  principal  advocate  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  of 
a  policy  of  appeasement.  He  wanted  to  abandon  Fort  Sumter 
but  collect  tariff  duties  on  shipboard  outside  Charleston  har- 
bor, thus  buying  time  for  domestic  peace  and  maintaining  the 
semblance  of  national  authority  to  keep  foreign  powers  from 
recognizing  the  Confederacy.  By  mid-March,  Seward  knew 
that  Europe  would  not  tolerate  such  interference  with  her 
commerce.  By  March  24,  he  knew  that  appeasement  would  not 
work  quickly.  He  had  thought  the  counterrevolution  against 
the  Confederacy  would  begin  in  Texas,  but  on  March  23,  Texas 
repudiated  pro-Union  Governor  Sam  Houston  and  ratified  the 
Confederate  Constitution.  On  March  29,  the  cabinet  gave  a 
majority  vote  for  saving  Fort  Sumter,  and  Seward  was  left 
with  only  one  possible  policy,  provoking  an  international  crisis 
to  waken  the  still  slumbering  Unionists  in  the  South. 

By  looking  at  Seward's  policies  in  their  domestic  context, 
Brauer  argues,  one  can  see  that  he  was  not  motivated,  as  some 
have  said,  by  a  desire  to  acquire  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
acquisition  of  these  potentially  slave-supporting  territories 
would  only  exacerbate  sectional  conflict.  Seward  did  not  really 
desire  foreign  war  either.  He  thought  his  policy  would  succeed; 
success  would  mean  a  reunited  nation;  and  no  European 
power  wanted  war  with  an  undivided  United  States. 

The  weakness  of  Seward's  policy,  says  Brauer,  was  not  its 
sinister  imperialistic  design  or  its  sabre-rattling  bluster,  but 
its  assumption  that  Southern  Unionism  was  stronger  than  it 
really  was.  Seward's  policy  would  have  led  to  disaster,  for  an 


intransigent  South  would  have  faced  him  with  war  on  two 
fronts  or  a  humiliating  back-down  before  the  European 
powers.  Lincoln,  sometimes  criticized  for  overestimating  the 
strength  of  Southern  Unionism,  had  a  lower  estimate  of  it  than 
Seward,  and  he  was  shrewd  to  reject  his  Secretary  of  State's 
proposal. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  Abraham  Lincoln's  character  without 
also  estimating  that  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  An  interesting 
insight  on  the  latter  can  be  gained  in  David  E.  Meerse's 
"Origins  of  the  Douglas-Buchanan  Feud  Reconsidered,"  Jour- 
nal of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  LXVII  (April,  1974), 
154-174.  Meerse  is  concerned  with  the  problem  whether  the 
feud  between  Douglas  and  President  Buchanan  in  1857  was 
precipitated  by  an  already  existing  struggle  over  control  of  the 
patronage  appointments  or  by  a  struggle  over  principles  in- 
volved in  the  Lecompton  Constitution  in  Kansas.  Buchanan's 
cabinet,  says  Meerse,  contained  no  one  who  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  any  Democratic  presidential  aspirant;  that  Douglas 
had  no  man  in  the  cabinet  was  hardly  a  slight.  Douglas  did 
about  as  well  with  the  Buchanan  administration  as  with  the 
previous  Pierce  administration  in  terms  of  percentage  of  ap- 
pointments made  from  people  recommended  by  Douglas. 
Moreover,  he  did  about  as  well  with  the  Buchanan  administra- 
tion as  his  factional  rivals  in  the  party,  Jesse  Bright  of  Indiana 
and  John  Slidell  of  Louisiana.  In  fact,  by  virtue  of  his  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  Douglas 
controlled  the  appointments  made  to  territorial  positions  from 
his  section  of  the  country.  The  Buchanan  administration 
turned  out  a  large  number  of  office  holders  in  northern  Illinois, 
but  this  was  done  (1)  because  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
went  Republican,  and  it  was  only  fair  to  give  new  men  a  chance 
to  turn  the  Democratic  fortunes  around  and  (2)  on  Douglas's 
recommendation  (he  ran  the  Illinois  Democratic  party,  and  no 
other  recommendations  counted).  When  Douglas  and  Bucha- 
nan fought,  they  fought  over  political  principles. 

Lincoln  Lore  readers  of  long  standing  will  doubtless  find 
Frederick  Tilberg's  article,  "The  Location  of  the  Platform  from 
Which  Lincoln  Delivered  the  Gettysburg  Address"  (Pennsyl- 
vania History,  XL  [April,  1973],  178-191),  of  much  interest. 
Amassing  evidence  from  many  eye-witness  accounts,  Tilberg, 
the  retired  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  Historian,  dis- 
putes the  site  designated  by  Wisconsin's  representative  at  the 
dedication  (W.  Y.  Selleck)  in  a  document  owned  by  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation. 

Other  articles  on  Lincoln  themes  include  Mark  E.  Neely, 
Jr.'s  "American  Nationalism  in  the  Image  of  Henry  Clay: 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Eulogy  on  Henry  Clay  in  Context"  (The 
Register  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  LXXIII  [January, 
1975],  31-60)  which  argues  that  Lincoln  saw  in  Clay  what 
George  Fredrickson  said  he  did:  an  antislavery  advocate 
rather  than  the  Great  Compromiser.  Historical  New  Hamp- 
shire contains  Lucy  Lowden's  article,  "New  Hampshire  At 
Chicago  —  1860:  'The  Only  Fit  and  Proper  Nomination  . . .'  " 
(XXIX  [Spring,  1974],  20-41).  Two  previously  unpublished  Lin- 
coln documents,  though  of  slight  content,  can  be  found  in 
Bonnie  B.  Collier's  "A  New  Lincoln  Letter"  (Yale  University 
Library  Gazette,  XLVIII  [January,  1974],  192-194)  and  John  A. 
Williams's  "A  Lost  Lincoln  Telegram"  (Vermont  History,  XLI 
[Winter,  1973],  29).  Continuing  interest  in  Lincoln's  Indian 
policies  is  evidenced  in  Edmund  J.  Danziger,  Jr.,  "The  Indian 
Office  During  the  Civil  War:  Impotence  in  Indian  Affairs," 
South  Dakota  History,  V  (Winter,  1974),  52-72  and  in  Tom 
Holman,  "William  G.  Coffin,  Lincoln's  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  the  Southern  Superintendency,"  Kansas  His- 
torical Quarterly,  XXXIX  (Winter,  1973),  491-514.  Charles  T. 
Morrissey's  article,  "The  Perils  of  Instant  History:  Josiah  G. 
Holland's  Biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  appears  in  the 
Journal  of  Popular  Culture,  VII  (Fall,  1973)  347-350.  Martin  A. 
Sweeney's  article,  "The  Personality  of  Lincoln  the  War  Presi- 
dent," appears  in  Social  Studies,  LXV  (April,  1974),  164-167. 
Two  presentations  discussed  in  the  last  column  have  since 
been  published,  and  they  are  welcome  and  useful  productions 
indeed:  Eric  Foner,  "The  Causes  of  the  Civil  War:  Recent 
Interpretations  and  New  Directions,"  and  Richard  0.  Curry, 
"The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1861-1877:  A  Critical 
Overview  of  Recent  Trends  and  Interpretations,"  both  appear 
in  Civil  War  History,  XX  (September,  1974),  197-238. 
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Lincoln's  /  tomb  /  State  Memorial  /  (Picture  of  tomb)  /  Printed 
by  authority  of  the  State  of  Illinois  /  issued  by  /  Department  Of 
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Folder,  paper,  5W  x  3Vi",  single  sheet  folded  six  times,  printed  text,  illus., 
folder  contains  statistical  data  on  the  Lincoln  Tomb. 
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President  Lincoln's  Savings  /  (Cover  title)  /  [Published  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.] 

Folder,  paper,  IOV4"  x  8V4",  single  sheet  folded  once,  detached  insert  page 
facsimile  of  Lincoln's  memorandum  dated  June  10,  1864,  covering  an  itemized 
listing  of  savings  from  his  salary  as  President  thru  courtesy  of  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library  and  Society. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  /  by  Carl  Sandburg  /  (Caption  title)  /  [Six 
dramatic  television  specials  covering  the  life  and  times  of  one 
of  the  most  significant  figures  in  our  200  year  history.  Actor, 
Hal  Holbrook  as  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  NBC-TV  Colorcast  of 
"Sandburg's  Lincoln."  Published  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  11"  x  W,  (8)  pp.,  colored  illustrations,  national  advertising 
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its  sponsorship  by  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
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The  /  Lincoln-Douglas  /  Debates  /  Frank  L.  Dennis  /  (Device) 
Mason  &  Lipscomb  Publishers  New  York  /  [Copyright  1974  by 
Mason  &  Lipscomb  Publisher,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  8V2"  x  55/s",  fr.,  xi  p.,  106  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $6.95. 

FLECKLES,  ELLIOTT  V.,  CAPTAIN  1974-13 

Willie  Speaks  Out!  /  The  Psychic  World  Of  /  Abraham  Lincoln  / 
Captain  Elliott  V.  Fleckles  /  Chaplain,  United  States  Air 
Force,  Retired  /  1974  /  Llewellyn  Publications  /  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota 55165  /  [Copyright  1974  by  Elliott  V.  Fleckles.  All  rights 
reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  9Vi"  x  6V4",  fr.,  xxi  p.,  226  (1)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $7.95.  Autographed 
copy  by  author. 

ILLINOIS,  (DIVISION  OF  TOURISM)  (1974)-14 

Lincoln,  Illinois  /  in  /  Logan  County  /  (Picture  of  Postville 
Courthouse)  /  (Cover  title)  /  [Published  by  Tour  Illinois,  Dept.  of 
Business  and  Economic  Development,  Tourism  Div.,  (1974).] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  9lA"  x  4",  15  pp.,  printed  text,  illus.,  illustrations  and  maps  of 
the  Logan  County  area  and  points  of  interest  covering  the  Lincoln  Circuit  on 
the  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail. 
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Journal  /  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  /  Volume 
LXVII  /  Number  1  /  February  1974  /  Printed  By  Authority  /  Of 
The  State  Of  Illinois  /  [Abraham  Lincoln  Issue.  Copyright  1974 
by  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society.] 

Book,  flexible  boards,  W2"  x  1W,  128  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $2.00. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1974-16 

Lincoln  Herald  /  Index  /  Vol.  75  /  Spring,  1973  through 
Winter,  1973  /  Compiled  by  /  Lois  R.  Rowlett  /  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  /  Harrogate,  Tennessee  /  1974  /  (Cover  title)  / 

Pamphlet,  paper,  lOVs"  x  7l/s",  24  pp. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1974-17 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press  /  (Device)  /  Spring,  1974  / 
Vol.  76,  No.  1  /  Lincoln  Herald  /  A  Magazine  devoted  to  histori- 
cal /  research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and  /  the  Civil  War,  and 
to  the  promotion  /  of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  American  /  Education.  / 
[Harrogate,  Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10Ve"  x  7Vs",  56  pp.,  illus.,  price  per  single  issue,  $1.50. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1974-18 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press  /  (Device)  /  Summer,  1974  / 
Vol.  76,  No.  2  /  Lincoln  Herald  /  A  Magazine  devoted  to 
historical  /  research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and  /  the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion  /  of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  American  / 
Education.  /  [Harrogate,  Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  lOVs"  x  7Vs",  57-116  pp.,  illus.,  price  per  single  issue, 
$1.50. 

MITGANG,  HERBERT  1974-19 

The  Fiery  Trial  /  a  life  of  Lincoln  /  Herbert  Mitgang  /  The 
Viking  Press  New  York  /  [Copyright  1974  by  Herbert  Mitgang. 
All  rights  reserved.  First  edition.] 

Book,  cloth,  9W  x  6V4",  fr.,  207  (1)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $7.95. 

NEWMAN,  RALPH  G.  1974-20 

Lincoln  /  Speaks  At  /  Gettysburg  /  by  Ralph  G.  Newman  / 
(Caption  title)  /  [Copyright  1974  by  History  House,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Illinois.] 

Folder,  paper,  14"  x  11",  single  sheet  folded  twice,  colored  illustrations  along 
with  a  full  page  colored  illustration  on  cover  entitled  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address"  and  a  full  page  facsimile  of  his  address  on  verso. 

RICHMANN,  LELA  KERN  1974-21 

Hidden  Springs  /  Or  /  Abe  Grew  Strong  In  Indiana  /  (A  Play  in 
Four  Acts  with  Prologue  and  Epilogue)  /  By  Lela  Kern  Rich- 
mann  /  (Portrait  of  Lincoln)  /  Matthew  S.  Farson,  Publisher  / 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  / 1974  /  -1-  /  [Edited  by  Mary  E.  Ramier. 
Copyright  1974  by  Mary  E.  Ramier.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  9"  x  6",  61  pp.,  illus. 

STONEBARGER,  BILL  1974-22 

A.  Lincoln-  /  A  Play  In  Two  Acts  /  By  Bill  Stonebarger  / 
(Device)  Hawkhill  Associates,  Inc.  /  Black  Earth,  Wisconsin 
53515  /  [Copyright  1974  by  Bill  Stonebarger.  All  rights 
reserved.] 

Brochure,  paperback,  8V2"  x  5%",  51  pp.,  price,  $1.75. 
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The  Voyage  to  the  Colony  of  Linconia 

The  Sixteenth  President,  Black  Colonization,  and  the  Defense 
Mechanism  of  Avoidance 

by 

G.  S.  Boritt* 

"We  are  opposed  to  emancipating  negro  slaves,  unless  on  some 
plan  of  colonization.  .  .  ." 

Tammany  Meeting,  1862 
"Now,  if  you  could  give  a  start  to  white  people,  you  would  open 
a  wide  door  for  many  to  be  made  free." 

Lincoln  on  Colonization  to  a  Black  Deputation,  1862 1 

nce  upon  a  time,  in  1862,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  there 
was  proposed  the  creation  of  an  American  black  colony, 
to  be  named  after  Abraham  Lincoln  and  planted  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Neither  this  colony  nor  others  like 
it  came  into  permanent  existence.  Nevertheless  an  increasing 
number  of  younger  historians  appear  to  consider  Lincoln  as  the 
culmination  point  of  the  psychologically  very  significant  attempt 
of  the  United  States  to  remove  its  Negro  population  to  Africa  or 
Latin  America.  Indeed,  under  his  leadership,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  the  nation's  history,  the  federal  government  com- 
mitted its  resources  and  prestige  to  a  policy  which  promised  to 
forge  an  exclusively  white  America. 

In  recent  years  Lincoln  has  come  under  steady  attack  because 
of  his  racial  policies,  his  espousal  of  colonization  receiving  some 
of  the  sharpest  censure.  If  in  the  1950s  White  Citizens'  Councils 
claimed  him  as  one  of  their  own,  in  the  1960s  militants  on  the 
Left  readily  agreed  with  that  idea.  In  between,  much  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  man  on  the  street,  even  the  standard  media 
beo-an  to  acknowledge  that  at  one  time  the  "Great  Emancipator" 

*  The  author  is  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  History  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis. 

'Tammany  Hall  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  Resolution.  March  1802,  as 
cited  in  James  M.  McPherson,  The,  Negro's  Civil  War,  How  American  Negroes  Felt 
and  Acted  During  [he  War  for  the  Union  (New  York,  19(35),  77;  Roy  M.  Baslcr, 
et  al.,  cds.,  The  Collected  IVorks  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (0  vols.;  New  Brunswick, 
1953-55),  V,  372.  The  name  "Linconia''  was  first  suggested  in  18G2  by  the  Washington 
National  Republican.  Frederic  Bancroft,  "Schemes  to  Colonize  Negroes  in  Central 
America,"  and  "The  He  a  Yache  Experiment  in  Colonization,"  in  Jacob  E.  Cooke, 
cel.,  Frederic  Bancroft,  Flistorian  (Norman,  1957),  212,  231. 
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campaigner  and  guaranteed 
his  own  defeat,  and  (6)  Lincoln 
spent  much  time  campaigning 
for  Zachary  Taylor  in  1848  out 
of  his  home  state  because  of  his 
ambition  for  national  political 
fame,  not  because  he  was  afraid 
to  show  his  face  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. 

In  a  more  speculative  and 
slightly  less  careful  piece  of 
work,  Professor  Boritt  dis- 
cusses "The  Voyage  to  the 
Colony  of  Linconia:  The  Six- 
teenth President,  Black  Coloni- 
zation, and  the  Defense  Mech- 
anism of  Avoidance"  in  The 
Historian,  XXXVII  (August, 
1975),  619-632.  Here  Boritt  ques- 
tions the  depth  of  Lincoln's 
commitment  to  the  policy  of 
colonization  by  saying  that 
Lincoln's  interest  in  coloniza- 
tion was  a  psychological  shield 
against  facing  painful  exter- 
nal realities.  Lincoln's  public 
statements  on  colonization  are 
a  mass  of  contradictions.  He  oc- 
casionally ridiculed  argu- 
ments that  there  was  not  room 
for  both  races  on  this  vast  con- 
tinent. He  spent  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  money  Congress 
appropriated  to  further  experi- 
ments in  colonizing  freedmen. 
His  thought  on  the  question 
was  uncharacteristically  sloppy  and  ignored  the  sort  of  sim- 
ple mathematical  evidence  from  population  figures  and  fi- 
nance that  he  customarily  loved  to  manipulate.  These  are 
signs  of  wishful  thinking  or  unconscious  avoidance  of  the 
realities  of  this  great  social  question.  A  careless  faith  in 
colonization  allowed  him  to  devote  his  attention  and  energies 
to  the  task  of  freeing  the  slaves  without  worrying  about  fu- 
ture problems  and  without  running  roughshod  over  popular 
opinion  among  whites.  It  must  be  said  that  Boritt's  article 
avoids  what  he  so  antiv  calls  "psychodo^matism, "  the  clumsy 
assertion  of  borrowed  psychological  jargon  that  so  mars  Mi- 
chael P.  Rogin's  recent  psychobiography  of  Andrew  Jackson 
(Fathers  and  Children)  as  to  make  it  almost  unreadable. 

Boritt's  article  provides  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  program  pre 
sented  by  Professor  George  M.  Fredrickson  to  the  Chicago 
Civil  War  Round  Table  in  November,  1975.  Fredrickson's  pub- 
lished views  were  discussed  in  Lincoln  Lore,  Number  1647, 
and  they  have  not  changed  significantly.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  sees  colonization  as  "the  perfect  answer"  in 
Lincoln 's  mind  to  the  dilemm  as  of  a  man  who  inherited  Henry 
Clay's  views  on  the  race  question.  Clay  (and  Lincoln),  says 
Fredrickson,  believed  that  racial  differences  were  not  innate 
but  environmentally  determined.  Clay  (and  Lincoln)  also  be- 
lieved that  white  prejudice  was  incorrigible,  and  racial  equal- 
ity was  impossible  as  a  matter  of  political  and  social  fact  (not 
as  a  dictate  of  nature's  laws).  Colonization  was  the  only  an- 
swer. Two  more  diametrically  opposed  views  than  Boritt's 
and  Fredrickson's  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

Allison  R.  Ensor's  "The  House  United:  Mark  Twain  and 
Henry  Watterson  Celebrate  Lincoln's  Birthday,  1901"  in  The 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  LXXIV  (Spring,  1975),  259-268,  de- 
scribes a  notable  occasion  on  which  two  former  Confederate 
soldiers  (Twain  and  Watterson)  celebrated  Lincoln's  birth- 
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day.  The  audience  included  J. 
P.  Morgan  and  Andrew  Carne- 
gie; the  affair  was  meant  to 
raise  money  for  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  in  Harro- 
gate, Tennessee.  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  of  whom  Twain  was  a 
bitter  critic  because  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  Philippines, 
had  been  invited  but  did  not  at- 
tend. Twain,  who  was  often  crit- 
ical of  the  South,  here  identi- 
fied himself  as  a  Southerner,  re- 
counting his  war  effort  in  mock- 
heroic  style: 

I  had  laid  my  plans  with  wis- 
dom and  foresight  and  if 
Colonel    Watterson  had 
obeyed  my  orders  I  should 
have  succeeded  in  my  giant 
undertaking.  It  was  my  in- 
tention   to    drive  General 
Grant  into  the  Pacific  —  if  I 
could  get  transportation  — 
and  I  told  Colonel  Watterson 
to  surround  the  Eastern  ar- 
mies and  wait  till  I  come.  But 
he  was  insubordinate  ...  he 
refused  to  take  orders  from  a 
second  lieutenant  —  and  the 
Union  was  saved. 
Identifying    with    the  South 
(note  the  use  of  we  in  the  fol- 
lowing), he  nevertheless  cele- 
brated Northern  victory:  "To- 
day we  no  longer  regret  the  re- 
sult, to-day  we  are  glad  that  it  came  out  as  it  did,  but  we  are  not 

ashamed  that  we  did  our  endeavor  "  And  he  celebrated  the 

North's  leader,  Lincoln,  as  "the  greatest  citizen,  and  the  no- 
blest and  best,  after  Washington,  that  this  land  or  any  other 
has  yet  produced." 

"Lincoln,  Stevenson  And  Yours  Truly,"  by  Mort  R.  Lewis  in 
Manuscripts,  XXVII  (Fall,  1975),  280-284,  relates  an  incident 
in  which  Mr.  Lewis  suggested  to  Adlai  Stevenson  that  he  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  should  have  a  series  of  televised  de- 
bates like  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  Eisenhower  ignored 
the  suggestion  after  it  was  aired  on  Drew  Pearson's  radio 
show.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Stevenson  thereafter 
had  some  correspondence.  Lewis  chided  Stevenson's  overly 
intellectual  speech-making  by  quoting  Lincoln's  advice  to 
Herndon,  "Billy,  don't  shoot  high  —  aim  lower  and  the  com- 
mon people  will  understand  you.  They  are  the  ones  you  want 

to  reach  "  Thereafter,  several  letters  revealed  Stevenson's 

warm  curiosity  about  the  sixteenth  President  (especially  his 
humorous  anecdotes)  and  the  ways  of  separating  the  valid 
quotations  from  the  apocrypha. 

Herbert  Mitgang's  "Garibaldi  and  Lincoln"  in  American 
Heritage,  XXVI  (October,  1975),  34-39,  98-101,  discusses  an  of- 
fer to  make  the  Italian  revolutionary  hero,  General  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  a  major  general  of  Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War. 
An  ambitious  Buchanan  appointee,  James  W.  Quiggle,  who 
was  the  American  consul  in  Antwerp,  made  the  initial  con- 
tact and  offer  (quite  without  any  authority  from  anyone  to  do 
so).  Secretary  of  State  William  Seward  swept  Quiggle  aside 
but  sent  diplomats  George  Perkins  Marsh  and  Henry  Shelton 
Sanford  to  negotiate  with  the  retired  veteran  of  wars  of  libera- 
tion on  two  continents  (this  time,  apparently,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's authority).  The  crafty  Garibaldi  tried  to  use  the  invita- 
tion as  leverage  on  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Papal  States  to  unify  Italy;  the  King  re- 
plied that  he  would  be  content  to  see  Garibaldi  go  to  America. 
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The  elder  statesman  is  a  familiar  fixture  on  the  Washington 
political  scene  today.  In  recent  years,  the  names  of  Clark 
Clifford  and  Averell  Harriman  have  often  appeared  in  the 
headlines  at  times  of  national  crisis.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
administration  was  one  long  crisis,  and  Francis  Preston  Blair 
was  the  Civil  War's  elder  statesman.  A  relic  of  the  Presidency 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  Blair  was  influential  because  of  his 
proximity  to  Washington,  his  blurred  partisanship,  his  many 
political  connections,  and  his  age  and  experience.  At  last  he 
has  a  modern  biographer,  Elbert  B.  Smith,  who  gives  consid- 
erable stress  to  the  Civil  War  years  in  Francis  Preston  Blair 
(New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1980). 

Blair  was  seventy  years  old  when  the  Civil  War  began.  An 
architect  of  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy in  his  prime,  he  bitterly   

opposed  the  expansion  of 
slavery  and  became  an  important 
founder  of  the  Republican 
party  when  he  was  well  into  his 
sixties.  His  family  and  political 
relations  formed  a  powerful 
network  throughout  the  Union, 
especially  in  the  Border  States 
of  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Kentucky.  One  of  his  sons, 
Montgomery  Blair,  was  Lin- 
coln's Postmaster  General. 
Francis  Preston  Blair,  Jr., 
"Frank,"  flitted  from  politics 
to  the  battlefront  and  had 
sensational  impact  almost 
everywhere  he  went.  Even 
Francis  P.  Blair's  political 
enemies  liked  him  personally. 
His  family  adored  him  and 
carried  his  political  ideas 
everywhere  they  went.  Like 
most  elder  statesmen,  he  play- 
ed his  largest  role  in  foreign 
policy,  initiating  the  abortive 
Hampton  Roads  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Confederates  who  would 
trust  no  other  Republican 
trusted  Blair. 

This  is  a  competent  and 
fair-minded  biography  of  a 
man  whose  political  ideas  have 
not  been  popular  in  recent 
years.  Like  all  elder  statesmen, 
Blair's  age  made  him  in  some 
respects  a  political  troglodyte. 
A  kindly  slaveholder  himself, 
Blair  and  his  politically  impor- 
tant family  were  ardent  coloni- 
zationists  long  after  the  idea 
was  a  sociological,  political, 
and  economic  absurdity.  The 


Francis  Preston 

BLAIR 


ELBERT  B.  SMITH 

This  is  the  first  modern  and  complete  life  of  F.  P. 
Blair — member  of  Andrew  Jackson's  "Kitchen  Cab- 
inet," founder  and  editor  of  the  Washington  Globe, 
a  founder  of  the  Republican  Party,  advisor  and 
confidant  to  five  U.S.  Presidents,  patriarch  of  one  of 
Maryland's  biggest  political  dynasties,  shaper  of 
America,  and  one  of  the  country's  greatest  and 
shrewdest  "behind  the  scenes"  powers. 


FIGURE  1.  Dust  jacket  of  the  new  Blair  biography. 


triumph  of  their  conservative  —  even  reactionary  —  constitu- 
tional ideas  after  Lincoln's  death  has  not  endeared  the  Blairs 
to  modern  historians.  Eight  years  ago,  when  I  asked  a  college 
professor  what  was  the  point  of  his  lecture  on  Reconstruction 
in  an  American  history  survey  course,  he  replied  humorously, 
"To  hell  with  Montgomery  Blair."  Smith's  biography,  which 
is  particularly  strong  on  the  Blair  family's  inner  workings,  is 
a  valuable  corrective  to  this  hostility  absorbed  by  so  many 
historians  in  recent  years.  It  is  most  illuminating  to  discover 
how  personally  likable  the  old  man  was.  Even  the  unbudging 
Charles  Sumner  never  took  personal  exception  to  attacks  on 
his  political  ideas  by  members  of  the  Blair  clan. 
Nevertheless,  the  book's  weaknesses  must  be  the  real  focus 
of  this  review.  Despite  com- 
petent research  and  readable 
-  - ■  prose,  Francis  Preston  Blair  is 

lacking  in  at  least  one  impor- 
tant respect.  Professor  Smith, 
for  all  his  ability  to  capture 
Blair  the  man,  never  quite 
delineates  Blair  the  political 
thinker.  To  describe  the  polit- 
ical thought  of  many  a 
politician  /  editor  /  wire-puller, 
would  be  a  mistake.  Oppor- 
tunism and  ad  hoc  political 
apologetics  too  often  destroy 
anything  systematic  about 
their  political  thinking.  With 
Blair,  however,  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  not  to  do  so.  He  played 
a  larger  role  in  making  Jack- 
sonian political  doctrine  than 
Andrew  Jackson  himself  did. 
When  political  problems  arose, 
President  Jackson  always 
shouted,  "Take  it  to  Bla'ar." 
Despite  his  ability  to  land  on 
his  feet  politically,  despite  his 
brave  and  clever  moving  with 
the  times  into  the  Republican 
party,  and  despite  his  steady 
personal  loyalty  to  those  he 
served,  Blair's  ideas  had  so 
ossified  by  the  Civil  War  era 
that  the  most  distinctive  thing 
about  him  was  his  ideological 
quality.  Even  when  his  policies 
were  up  to  date,  the  ideas  under- 
lying them  were  strangely 
archaic. 

Blair  was  an  ideologue,  and 
his  children  inherited  a  pen- 
chant for  grandiose  ideas  from 
him.  It  is  virtually  impossible, 
incidentally,  to  write  about 
Francis   Preston   Blair.  One 
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FIGURE  2.  French  troops  in  Mexico  worried  Blair  but  did  not  faze  Lincoln. 

must  always  write  about  the  Blairs.  Smith  does  this  without 
really  admitting  that  he  does,  probably  because  the  only  other 
existing  work  on  the  subject,  William  Ernest  Smith's  The 
Francis  Preston  Blair  Family  in  Politics,  did  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  1933.  One  is  immediately  attracted  to  Elbert  B. 
Smith's  Francis  Preston  Blair  because  it  promises  to  sort  one 
member  of  that  clan  out,  but,  in  fact,  the  modern  Smith  cannot 
do  it  either.  When  one  finishes  the  new  book,  one  still  thinks  of 
the  Blairs'  political  ideas,  not  Montgomery's,  not  Frank's, 
and  not  the  patriarch's  particular  ideas. 

These  ideas  were  all  important,  and  they  are  all  too  sketch- 
ily  delineated  in  Professor  Smith's  book.  What  Smith  has 
failed  to  describe  is  the  tendency  among  the  Blairs  to  think 
always  in  systematic,  gigantic,  almost  cosmic  geopolitical 
terms.  Among  American  politicians  this  trait  has  often  been 
lacking,  and  it  is  a  serious  error  for  a  biographer  of  such  a  rare 
thinker  to  ignore  it. 

To  end  the  Civil  War  in  1865,  Blair  concocted  a  scheme  to 
fight  France  in  Mexico.  This  was  the  idea  behind  the  Hamp- 


ton Roads  Peace  Conference, 
and  it  is  common  knowledge. 
There  are  other  clues  in  Smith's 
book  that  the  Blairs  always 
painted  their  political  ideas  on 
a  grand  canvas.  The  Blairs 
were  not  deeply  troubled  by  the 
policy  of  emancipation.  As 
Francis  P.  Blair  explained  to  a 
Maryland  friend  a^  early  as 
April  9,  1862: 

You  seem  dissatisfied  over 
abolition.  All  practical  men 
are  now  sensible  that  slav- 
ery so  affects  the  people 
whether  it  ought  to  do  so  or 
not  as  to  make  it  a  terrible 
institution  to  our  race.  They 
see  that  it  imbues  a  broth- 
er's hand  in  a  brother's 
blood,  and  invites  foreign 
despots  to  plant  monarchies 
on  our  continent.  With  this 
result  before  us,  the  only 
enquiry  should  be  how  to  get 
rid  of  an  institution  which 
produces  such  miseries. 
Never    content   with  the 
practical,    parochial,  and 
powerful  argument  that  slav- 
ery was  bad  for  the  white  race, 
Blair  somehow  managed  to 
conjure  up  the  bogey  of  monar- 
chy. 

True,  French  bayonets  prop- 
ped Maximilian  up  on  the 
Mexican  throne,  but  most 
Americans  took  little  interest 
in  Latin  America.  President 
Lincoln  was  never  much  inter- 
ested in  Mexican  schemes.  As  a 
former  Whig,  he  had  long 
detested  American  imperial 
designs  on  her  southern  neigh- 
bor. A  politician  of  moral 
vision,  Lincoln  was  also  an 
eminently  practical  man,  and 
he  was  content  to  fight  one  war 
at  a  time.  Blair,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  obsessed  with  the 
monarchical  threat  on  Amer- 
ica's southern  flank.  Democrat- 
ic politicians,  even  those  with 
free-soil  proclivities  like  Blair's, 
had  a  weakness  for  Latin 
American  ventures. 

Somehow,  any  threat  to 
American  national  solidarity 
caused  Blair  to  see  monarchy  in 
the  wings.  Months  before  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  elder 
statesman  told  Lincoln  that  the  North  was  "as  much  bound  to 
resist  the  South  Carolina  Movement,  as  that  of  planting  a 
monarchy  in  our  midst  by  a  European  potentate."  The  days  of 
Jackson  seemed  not  far  removed  to  Blair,  who  still  called  the 
secessionists  of  1860-1861  "nullifiers."  His  policy  of  resisting 
secession  was  up-to-date,  all  right,  but  the  assumptions  be- 
hind it  were  decades  old.  Earlier  still,  just  after  Lincoln's 
election  in  November,  1860,  Blair  had  given  him  a  piece  of  bad 
advice,  telling  him  to  mention  colonization  in  his  letter  ac- 
cepting the  Republican  nomination.  This  would  have  the 
practical  effect  of  warding  off  "the  attacks,  made  upon  us 
about  negro  equality."  Blair  did  not  leave  the  subject  on  that 
banal,  but  practical  plane,  however.  He  also  launched  into  an 
elaborate  analogy  between  the  Chiriqui  Improvement  Compa- 
ny, an  outfit  poised  to  colonize  blacks  in  Latin  America,  and 
the  old  East  India  Company,  which  had  made  England's 
empire  in  India  possible.  The  same  anarchy  which  had 
invited  English  intervention  in  India  through  a  private 
corporation  prevailed  "among  the  little  confederacies  .  .  . 
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South  of  the  Free  States  of  this  continent."  Chiriqui,  Blair 
said,  "may  be  made  the  pivot  on  which  to  rest  our  lever  to 
sway  Central  America  and  secure  .  .  .  the  control  .  .  .  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  our  Republican  Institutions."  He 
was  like  an  ancient  and  battered  weather  vane  rusted  into 
pointing  fixedly  in  the  same  direction  all  the  time.  Sometimes 
the  winds  shifted  so  that  he  pointed  the  way  truly,  but  the  key 
factor  was  his  fixity,  not  his  wisdom. 

Inside  Blair's  odd-shaped  and  proverbially  ugly  head,  there 
swam  a  strange  array  of  sophisticated  but  old-fashioned 
ideas.  The  electoral  defeat  of  Breckinridge,  Bell,  and  Douglas 
could  lead  him  to  think,  not  of  possible  civil  war  or  the  deeper 
problem  of  slavery  and  racism  which  underlay  that  threat, 
but  of  Mexico  and  monarchy.  He  could  leap  from  politic 
considerations  of  the  racial  views  of  the  American  electorate 
to  geopolitical  blather  about  analogies  to  the  British  empire. 
And  all  this  was  mixed  with  occasional  acute  judgments  and 
a  charming  self-deprecation.  In  a  letter  written  before 
Lincoln's  election,  Blair  told  his  son  Frank  that  Lincoln  had 
"genius  [and]  .  .  .  political  knowledge"  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  his  honesty  in  bringing  support.  Blair 
described  himself  as  "a  sort  of  relic  which  Genl  Jackson 
wielded  against  the  very  Nullification"  which  again 
threatened  the  Union. 

Smith  leaves  much  of  this  out,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  nearly 
leaves  Blair  out  of  his  biography  of  Blair.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  Smith  chose  to  write  a  "life  and  times"  of  Blair,  for 
his  life  was  long  and  his  times  comprehended  most  of 
American  political  history  from  the  Era  of  Good  Feelings  to 
the  end  of  Reconstruction.  Smith  spends  entirely  too  much 
time  in  describing  general  political  events,  sometimes  well 
and  sometimes  poorly,  and  far  too  little  time  in  analyzing 
Blair's  political  vision. 

One  cannot,  from  all  evidence,  dismiss  as  claptrap  and 
window  dressing  the  grand  geopolitical  context  of  Blair's 
often  crudely  practical  ideas.  Though  attempting  to  escape 
the  wrath  of  Northern  racism  may  appear  to  be  the  only 
operative  content  in  Blair's  colonization  obsession,  in  fact  the 
analogies  to  England  and  the  muttering  about  monarchy 
seem  really  to  be  the  heart  and  kernel  of  his  thought.  In  the 
letter  suggesting  that  Lincoln  talk  of  colonization  as  a  way  to 
ward  off  accusations  that  Republicans  advocated  racial 
equality,  Blair  explained  the  connection  between  monarchy 
and  slavery.  The  Southern  "oligarchy,"  he  thought,  had  lost 
its  American  love  of  freedom  and  saw  the  "degraded  lower 
orders  of  whites"  as  fit  only  to  be  slaves  or  soldiers.  South- 
erners would  rather  fight  than  work,  and  such  pre-bourgeois 
attitudes  (Blair  did  not  use  that  term)  would  lead  to 
monarchy.  From  this  system  of  ideas,  at  least  in  part,  came 
the  Blairs'  famed  obstinate  resistance  to  secession  and 
compromise! 

Francis  P.  Blair's  fevered  vision  of  American  politics  was 
always  informed  by  his  acquaintance  with  world  history. 
From  the  men  he  regarded  as  the  great  luminaries  of 
American  history,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Jackson,  Blair 
claimed  to  have  learned  the  inevitability  of  a  final  solution  to 
America's  race  problem.  "The  period  has  come,"  he  told 
Lincoln  after  his  election,  "which  Mr.  Jefferson  saw  would 
arrive,  rendering  the  deportation  or  extermination  of  the 
African  Race  from  among  us,  inevitable."  He  pointed  to  the 
"Hostilities  of  irreconcileable  Castes"  which  "marked  the 
annals  of  Spain  during  800  years,  springing  from  the 
abhorrent  mixture  of  the  Moors  with  Spaniards,  in  the  same 
peninsula."  Lincoln  called  him  "Father  Blair,"  and  one  can 
imagine  the  mixture  of  awe  and  incredulity  with  which  he 
must  have  regarded  such  cosmic  musings.  The  President's 
own  political  vision  included  little  of  this  grand  world- 
historical  baggage.  Yet  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
political  influence  on  the  Lincoln  administration,  the  time  of 
the  Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference,  Blair  insisted  to 
Lincoln:  "You  see  that  I  make  the  great  point  of  this  matter 
that  the  War  is  no  longer  made  for  slavery  but  monarchy." 
The  old  man  blurted  his  fears  that  Jefferson  Davis  would 
league  with  a  foreign  monarchy  to  save  Southern 
independence.  He  babbled  that  Napoleon  had  wanted  a  black 
army  from  Santo  Domingo  to  invade  the  American  South,  stir 
up  insurrection,  and  bring  about  French  conquest  of  the 
United  States.  At  Hampton  Roads,  by  contrast,  Lincoln 
scoffed  that  he  left  history  lessons  to  Seward.  The  President 
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was  interested  in  Southern  peace  terms  —  even,  as  G.S.  Boritt 
has  suggested,  in  how  much  coin  it  would  take  essentially  to 
bribe  the  South  into  reunion. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  a  political  realist  too.  He  told  Blair  that 
France  did  not  want  a  Mexican  empire  as  much  as  she  wanted 
a  base  from  which  to  build  up  her  feeble  navy.  Davis,  at  war 
with  an  industrially  superior  nation,  knew  the  lure  of  coal, 
iron,  and  timber.  Blair  did  not  get  the  point.  He  still  feared 
that  Davis  would  become  France's  ally  in  subjecting  the 
United  States  to  monarchy.  The  elder  statesman  told  Lincoln, 
far  too  busy  even  to  read  long  letters  from  his  generals,  to 
observe  the  parallels  with  modern  times  in  Carlyle's  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 

An  old-fashioned  idea  lay  at  the  heart  of  Francis  P.  Blair's 
thought  and  that  of  his  influential  children.  Jacksonian 
ideologues  always  saw  sharp  class  conflicts  in  America.  They 
thought  government  aid  to  private  corporations  aided  only 
rich  men.  They  denied  the  possible  general  benefits  of 
economic  development.  Such  issues  were  irrelevant  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  seeing  Southern  society  in  the  same  class 
terms  was  not.  A  perception  of  class  conflict  between 
Southern  poor  whites  and  a  slaveholding  oligarchy 
apparently  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Blair's  fears  of  Southern 
willingness  to  invite  monarchies  to  save  their  movement  for 
independence.  This  error  in  perception  of  Southern  society 
had  serious  political  consequences.  Montgomery  Blair 
inherited  from  his  father  a  penchant  for  seeing  class  conflict, 
whether  it  was  there  or  not.  Montgomery  always  insisted  that 
secession  was  a  minority  movement  and  that  "Military 
Government"  in  the  Confederacy  held  the  essentially  loyal 
Southern  masses  at  bay.  This  was  carrying  the  common 
Northern  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  slave  oligarchy  to  an 
extreme,  but  in  1861  more  people  than  the  Blairs  believed  it. 
Even  President  Lincoln  may  have  thought  that  way  in  1861. 
He  at  least  insisted  that  there  was  no  majority  for  secession  in 
any  Southern  state  except,  perhaps,  South  Carolina. 

Ever  the  practical  observer,  Lincoln  came  to  see  that  this 
could  not  be  so.  After  two  and  one-half  years  of  war,  Lincoln 
admitted  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  even  ten  percent  of 
the  population  in  any  Southern  state  loyal  to  the  Union. 
Montgomery  Blair  never  changed  his  mind.  The  rigid  Blair 
class  analysis  ground  to  its  inexorable  conclusions.  The  point 
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FIGURE  4  This  cartoon  from  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  January  21, 1865,  depicted  Blair  as  a  granny, 
trying  to  bring  the  Confederacy  to  the  bargaining  table  with  sugarplums  and  barley  water.  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  points  to  cannonballs  as  the  more  appropriate  way  of  convincing  the  Confederates  to  rejoin  the  Union. 


of  the  Postmaster  General's  famous  speech  at  Rockville, 
Maryland,  late  in  1863,  was  that  there  existed  a  loyal  majority 
in  the  South  against  which  the  North  must  never  be  at  war.  It 
brought  him  the  undying  hatred  of  all  the  Radical 
Republicans  (except  friendly  Charles  Sumner).  There  is  little 
wonder  the  Blairs  opposed  Reconstruction.  They  had  never 
seen  much  disloyalty  in  need  of  restructuring  into  loyalty. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  a  decent  biography  of  a  man 
the  biographer  hates.  The  spirit  rebels  so  at  spending  great 
amounts  of  time  with  an  unlikable  person  that  it  can  result 
only  in  unbalanced  fulmination  against  the  poor  subject  of 
the  biography.  The  problem  with  Elbert  B.  Smith's  Francis 
Preston  Blair  is  not  its  mild  bias  in  favor  of  its  subject.  This  is 
almost  necessary  in  order  to  attract  a  biographer  to  work,  and 
it  is  rendered  harmless  by  the  common  knowledge  that  most 
biographers  suffer  from  this  fault.  Abraham  Lincoln  himself 
scorned  biography  because  of  its  predictable  lionization  of  its 
subject,  no  matter  what  the  subject's  faults. 

The  problem  with  this  book  is  more  serious.  Smith  fails 
essentially  to  capture  Francis  Preston  Blair's  nature.  The 


ideologue  surfaces  only  occasionally,  most  notably  in  Smith's 
treatment  of  Frank  Blair's  speech  "The  Destiny  of  the  Races 
of  this  Continent,"  delivered  in  Boston  in  1859.  There  the 
great  Blair  political  universe  is  laid  out  in  an  astonishing 
array  of  references  to  Dr.  Livingstone  on  African  hybrids  and 
to  the  role  of  Moors  in  Spanish  history.  The  speech,  as  Blair's 
daughter  observed,  dazzled  "not  only  the  politicians  —  but  the 
Literati  —  &  State  street  gentility."  Smith's  discussion  of  it 
dazzles  the  modern  reader  too  and  should  make  him  wonder 
where  all  these  ideas  came  from  and  whither  they  were  going 
in  the  Civil  War.  This  rare  and  brief  glimpse  of  the  Blair  world 
view  is  but  a  dazzling  moment  in  what  is  otherwise  a 
competent,  but  sometimes  sketchy,  chronicle  of  Blair's  role  in 
many  events  of  American  history  described  at  too  great 
length.  The  inner  springs  of  this  fascinating  elder 
statesman's  thought  and  actions  are  too  often  left 
unexplained.  And,  as  Smith's  book  clearly  proves,  Blair's 
thought  and  action  were  too  important  to  too  many  people  — 
from  Andrew  Jackson  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  to  Charles  Sumner  —  to  be  left  in  such  a  state. 
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r requested.  Volume  of  mail  makes  personal  replies  impossible. 
Q.  In  his  new  biography  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  author 
William  McFeely  writes  that  Grant  hoped  to  solve 
the  race  problem  by  taking  over  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  "moying  the  black  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Caribbean."  Wasn't  this  original- 
ly the  plan  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln? -How- 
ard Fleming,  Denver,  Col. 

A.  Basically  it  was.  On  Dec.  3, 1861,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln urged  the  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for 
such  colonization.  Lincoln  preferred  Liberia  or  Cen- 
tral America  as  a  home  for  the  blacks. 
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GAINESVILLE  —  A  leading  historian  said  Thurs- 
day that  Abraham  Lincoln  once  looked  into  sending 
all  U.S.  blacks  to  a  colony  outside  the  country 
"because  he  saw  that  it  would  be^  very  difficult  for 
blacks  and  whites  to  live  together."  , 

In  a  telephone  interview  distributed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  where  he  will  be  a  lecturer  next 
week,  Stanford  University  professor  Carl  Degler 
said  the  reputation  of  the  Great  Emancipator  of 
America's  slaves  may  require  some  qualification. 

The  plan  to  send  blacks  to  a  colony,  such  as  Liber- 
ia, where  many  free  blacks  already  had  emigrated, 
fell  through  because  of  the  resistance  of  free  North- 
ern blacks,  who  insisted  on  staying  put. 

"Sometimes  Lincoln's  reputation  may  have  been 
overblown,  but  that  is  pretty  well  known,"  Degler 
said.  "When  he  said  he  was  opposed  to  slavery,  that 
didn't  mean  he  felt  blacks  should  have  a  position  of 


of  slaves? 


equality.  His  was  an  ambiguous  position. 

"It's  proper  to  say  Lincoln's  interest  was  to  save 
the  Union,  but  it  cannot  be  ignored  that  a  second 
interest  was  the  abolition  of  slavery,"  he  said. 

Degler,  who  will  be  the  Wentworth  scholar-in-resi- 
dence  at'  UF,  has  written  several  books,  including 
"Neither  Black  Nor  White:  Slavery  and  Race  Rela- 
tions in  Brazil  and  the  United  States,"  for  which  he 
received  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  also  has  been  a  Gug- 
genheim fellow,  a  Harmsworth  professor  of  history 
at  Oxford  University  and  a  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  fellow. 

Degler  said  his  lectures  at  UF  will  suggest  ways 
the  existence  of  the  South  has  shaped  American 
history. 

They  also  will  touch  on  the  Civil  War,  why  the 
South  felt  it  necessary  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
and  "our  concept  of  what  is  a  black,"  he  said.  
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LOOK  BACK  

Fraunces  Tavern  Museum,  54 
Pearl  Street  at  Broad  (425-1778),  lives 
in  the  Revolutionary  American  past, 
right  down  to  its  telephone  number. 
Itegalleries,  atop  the  Fraunces i  T*y- 
em!thesite  of  George  Washington* 
farewell  address  to  his  officers,  re- 
covers for  New  tortes  the jeme  of 
history  of  those  times,  and  so  too  its 

lecture  sessions.   

Today  at  12:30  P.M.,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's 176th  birthday  anmversary, 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Factor,  a  Queens  Col- 
lege professor  of  history,  and  the  first 
to  introduce  an  Afro-American  his- 
tory course  at  the  City  University, 
will  speak  on  the  the  dilemma  posed 
bv  a  young  democratic  Republic  that 
refused  tabreak  with  its  tradition  of 
black  slavery.  One  solution  suggested 
was  the  establishment  of  an  Amer- 
ican colonization  society  in  1819,  de- 
signed to  settle  freed  slaves  in  Africa. 
*  The  professor  will  speak  about  black 
reaction  to  these  proposals  and  the 
bitter  debate  that  arose  within  the  j 
black  community.  \ 
Admission  is  free. 
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10.  I7/e  coii  of  transporting  emigrants  and  finding  them  in  pro- 
visions for  six  months,  will  average  about  $50  per  emigrant.  This 
has  been  considered  all  sufficient  to  provision  them  during  the  voy- 
age, and  give  them  a  reasonable  start  in  Liberia.  But  sound  policy 
will  dictate  a  liberal  course  in  regard  to  such  as  go  from  this  State, 
and  therefore  we  should  raise  the  above  estimate  as  much  as  possible. 

11.  The  number  of  colored  persons  living  in  Indiana  at  this  time 
is  about  ten  thousand.  If  those  people  would  remove  to  Libeiia, 
they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  State  of 
respectable  size ;  and  amongst  them  they  can  number  some  men  of 
decided  ability,  who  would  control  a  republic  much  better  than  some 
of  our  French  neighbors. 

12.  As  to  the  number  that  will  likely  go  to  Liberia.  I  will  just 
say  that  the  number  is  great  in  Indiana,  and  becoming  greater  every 
year.  I  have  letters  of  application  for  a  passage  to  Liberia  from 
colored  men  who  must  represent  at  least  over  75  individuals.  In  all 
cases  I  have  requested  the  applicants  to  abide  the  action  of  the  State 
in  the  case,  as  I  believed  there  was  benevolence  enough  in  our  states- 
men to  meet  their  reasonable  demand  for  a  removal.  I  will  subjoin 
a  few  extracts  from  letters  on  the  subject :  "I  write,"  says  one,  "to 
inquire  when,  and  from  where  the  Liberian  emigrants  embark  for 
Liberia,  and  all  the  particulars  for  an  outfit  for  the  trip,  as  I  and 
several  others  have  determined  to  go  the  first  opportunity." 

"Daviess  county,  Jan.  26th,  1852." 

"This  is  to  inform  you  of  my  intention  to  leave  this  place  for  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  not  knowing  to  which  point  I  shall  go,  I  would 
like  you  to  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  situation  of  places  in 
Liberia,  as  well  as  the  necessary  preparation  and  provisions  to  be 
made  for  a  journey  to  that  country,  the  time  of  sailing  of  the  next 
vessel,  and  where  from. 

"Tippecanoe  county,  July  23d,  1850." 

Another  thus  writes:  "I  am  determined,  if  life  lasts,  to  be  ready 
to  start  in  the  next  expedition.  I  have  about  closed  up  my  business 
here." 

"Lafayette,  March  14th,  1851." 

A  fourth  thus  closes  an  appeal  to  the  writer,  begging  a  passage  to 
Liberia:  "I  submit  this  letter  to  your  judgment  and  consideration, 
and  hope  that  the  friends  of  Liberia  will  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  and 
enable  I  hose  that  have  the  desire  to  emigrate,  to  go ;  and  be  assured 
that  I  for  one  appreciate  the  efforts  you  have  made." 

"Vincennes,  June  23d,  1851." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  such  applications  will  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  until  the  tide  of  emigration  is  reversed, 
and  rolls  back  from  the  new  world  to  the  old,  carrying  with  it  sal- 
vation for  Africa.   
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Answer  of  the  Agent,  476-77. 


Focus 


Front  cover  illustrations:  On  February  3, 
1  852,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
requested  information  about  Liberia  from 
James  Mitchell,  agent  of  the  Indiana 
Colonization  Society.  Mitchell  responded  in 
the  pamphlet,  portions  of  which  are 
reproduced  on  the  cover.  Pamphlet  is  in  the 
Indiana  Division,  Indiana  State  Library.  The 
map  of  Africa  is  reproduced  from  a  school 
geography  textbook,  circa  1  850. 


In  1852,  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly formed  the  Indiana  Colonization 
Board  and  began  providing  funds  to 
help  Indiana  free  blacks  emigrate  to 
Liberia  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  Today,  this  may  sound  like 
an  extraordinary  idea,  but  black 
colonization  had  been  proposed  as 
early  as  1815. 

This  issue  explores  black 
colonization  and  Indiana's  part  in 
the  nationwide  movement  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  guest 
editor,  Mary  Anthrop,  Lafayette,  is 
introduced  on  page  3.  Thanks  to  her 
for  sharing  her  fascinating  work. 

On  pages  4-5,  there  is  an 
overview  of  the  legal  and  social 
status  of  blacks  in  Indiana  during 
this  period. 

On  pages  6-9,  the  history  of 


colonization  in  the  context  of 
antislavery  and  abolitionist  move- 
ments in  the  U.S.  and  Indiana  is 
discussed. 

On  page  10,  there  is  a  brief 
overview  of  the  founding  of  Liberia 
and  conditions  there  at  that  time. 

On  pages  11-13,  life  in  Liberia 
is  presented  through  the  stories  of 
several  emigrants,  mainly  from  the 
Wabash  Valley  of  Indiana. 

On  page  14,  "You  be  the 
historian"  provides  suggestions  for 
further  work.  An  interesting  ques- 
tion of  a  conflict  of  documents  is 
also  presented. 

On  page  15,  there  is  the  usual 
page  of  bibliography  and  resources. 

Page  16  lists  the  known 
Hoosiers  who  emigrated  to  Liberia. 
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Questions  about  Liberia 


HALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,) 
February  3,  1852.  \ 

Rev.  J.  Mitchell, 

Agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society : — 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  resolution  this  day 
adopted  by  the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives,  to  which  an  answer,  at  an  early  date 
is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

I  am  sir,  with  respect, 

GEORGE  L.  SITES, 
Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev-  J.  Mitchell,  Agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  be 
respectfully  requested  to  furnish  to  this  House  at  his  earliest  convenience,  answers  to  the  • 
following  questions,  viz  : 

1st.  Should  the  State  of  Indiana  determine  to  established  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  accommodation  of  her  colored  people,  where  will  be  the  best  point  1  . , 

2d.  What  will  be  the  probable  cost  of  procuring  an  extent  of  territory  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  1  what  its  location,  health,  fertility,  natural  productions  and  inducements 
for  such  a  settlement  1 

3d.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  of  Liberia,  nature  of  climate,  character  of  its 
inhabitants  and  government  ? 

4th.  What  are  the  inducements  for  sending  our  colored  population  to  Liberia? 

5th.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  transport  emigrants  to  Liberia  each  ? 

6th.  What  is  the  number  of  colored  persons  in  Indiana  at  this  time,  and  what  propor- 
tion of  them  could  probably  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  ?  and  to 
furnish  any  other  information  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  his  possession  ;  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  immediately  furnished  to  the  Rev.  J.  Mitchell,  by  the  clerk  of  this 
House. 

Adopted  February  3,  1852. 

Reproduced  above  is  the  list  of  questions  asked  by  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  in  February  1  852.  The  state  was  considering  whether  to  support 
the  establishment  of  an  Indiana  colony  in  Liberia. 
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Mary  Anthrop,  guest  editor 


One  afternoon  about  twelve  years  ago, 
as  I  was  reading  microfilm  copies  of 
newspapers  in  the  Tippecanoe  County 
Public  Library,  my  attention  wan- 
dered to  a  small  local  article.  The 
1854  notice  announced  the  visit  to 
Lafayette  of  John  McKay,  an  African- 
American  agent  of  the  Indiana 
Colonization  Society.  Having  recently 
returned  from  Liberia,  he  was  travel- 
ing around  the  state  recruiting 
emigrants  and  securing  financial 
support  from  white  benefactors.  How 
interesting,  I  thought,  and  I  copied 
the  article. 

Several  years  later  I  was  asked 
to  prepare  a  program  on  African- 
American  life  in  Tippecanoe  County 
before  the  Civil  War.  When  I  remem- 
bered the  clipping  on  John  McKay's 
visit  to  Lafayette,  I  began  a  research 
journey  that  would  take  me  from 
county  and  state  depositories  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Researching  African-American 
history  and  the  colonization  move- 
ment in  Indiana  has  been  challenging 
as  well  as  fascinating.  Indiana  refer- 
ences to  colonization  relied  almost 
solely  on  Indiana  governmental 
records,  and  did  not  reveal  the 
emigrants'  personal  stories.  So  I 
turned  to  county  secondary  and 
primary  resources. 

Unfortunately  secondary  county 
histories  often  do  not  discuss  minority 
experiences  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  At 
first,  some  of  the  fragmented  glimpses 
of  African-American  life  in  primary 
sources  appeared  insignificant.  I  dis- 
covered, however,  that  these  collected 
bits  of  primary  information  presented 


the  key  to  understanding  nineteenth- 
century  African- American  life. 

Contemporary  newspapers  and 
periodicals  occasionally  made  refer- 
ences to  African  Americans  and  their 
activities.  Newspapers  noted  church 
and  social  gatherings.  African- 
American  barbers  described  their 
businesses  in  newspaper  ads.  Local 
white  commentary  on  African- 
American  activities,  however,  often 
reflected  a  biased  viewpoint.  Newspa- 
per articles  rarely  quoted  African 
Americans. 

Legal  documents,  such  as 
marriage  records,  court  records,  and 
deeds,  helped  to  answer  questions 
about  family  life,  religious  practices, 
legal  disputes,  and  land  ownership 
among  African  Americans. 

Census  records  of  1850  listed 
heads  of  household,  family  members, 
occupations,  and  personal  wealth.  A 
few  historical  depositories  held 
business  account  books,  which 
described  African-American  economic 
exchanges. 

Locating  original  writings  of 
African  Americans  was  another 
difficult  task.  The  Indiana  Coloniza- 
tion Society  agents  frequently  quoted 
excerpts  of  emigrant  letters  in  their 
reports  or  reprinted  them  in  local 
newspapers.  Some  historians,  how- 
ever, question  the  authenticity  of 
such  letters.  Opponents  of  coloniza- 
tion had  often  charged  that  agents 
had  edited  emigrant  letters.  Original 
copies  of  the  letters  which  would 
prove  the  authenticity  of  the  printed 
versions  have  almost  all  disappeared. 


Curiosity  prompts  long-term  search 

Ho!  for  Liberia.  » 

Rev.  John  Mclvey,  a  colored  man,  who  re-  c-" 
turned  recently  from  Liberia,  where  he  had  3 
spent  a  few  months  enquiring  into  the  cor.-  ^ 
dition  of  the  new  Republic,  is  now  fn  this  £ 
city,  the  authorized  agent  of  the  State  Colo-  £ 
nization  Society  of  Indiana,  soliciting  money  -i 
to  erect  public  buildings  for  the  use  of  all  q 
who  may  emigrate  frora  this  State.  He  gives  a  g 
very  interesting  account  of  the  far  off  country,  jj 
He  says  it  is  the  finest  country  he  ever  saw,  ^ 
both  as  to  external  appearance,  and  richness 
of  soil.  The  climate  is  not  so  oppressive  as 
is  generally  supposed.    He  says  he  at  110  time 
experienced  as  warm  weather  as  we  are  hav- 
ing in  Lafayette  now.    Mr.  McKcy  intends 
to  remove  to  Liberia  soon,  and  make  it  his 
permanent   horns,    and   recommends  that 
course  to  all  his  colored  friends  of  Indiana 
The  object  for  which  Mr.  McKey  is  soliciting 
funds,  is  a  philanthropic  one,  and  should  be 
responded  to  by  all  benevolent  hearts.  . 

Mary  Anthrop  noticed  this  article  in  an 
1  854  Lafayette,  Indiana  newspaper.  Her 
curiosity  about  this  article  has  led  her  on  a 
continuing  search  for  more  information 
about  Indiana  emigrants  to  Liberia. 

The  American  Colonization 
Society  Collection  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  provides  an  invaluable  source 
of  primary  materials;  it  contains 
letters  from  Indiana  emigrants. 
Microfilm  of  the  records  is  available 
through  interlibrary  loan. 

I  began  my  research  journey  with 
a  single  newspaper  clipping.  Now  I 
have  an  overflowing  archival  box  of 
file  folders.  I  do  not,  however,  consider 
the  journey  complete.  On  the  research 
trail,  I  explored  only  one  experience  of 
Hoosier  African  Americans.  Now  I 
hope  to  begin  a  writing  and  sharing 
journey,  and  I  encourage  young 
historians  to  take  on  similar  challeng- 
ing trips. 


1509 

1518 

1619 

1700 

1746 

1778 

1787 

1792 

1793 

Beginnings  of 
slave  trade; 
Spanish  settlers  to 
take  African 
slaves  to  New 
World 
(Grun,  227). 

torens  de  Gominot 
granted  license  to 
import  4,000 
African 

slaves  to  Spanish- 
American  colonies 
(Grun,  231). 

First  African 
slaves  in  North 
America  arrive  at 
Va.  (Grun,  279). 

Samuel  Sewall's 
book,  The  Selling 
of  Joseph, 
becomes  1  st 
American  protest 
against  slavery 
(Grun,  321). 

Five  black  slaves 
belonging  to  French 
settlers  in  Vincennes  are 
1  st  documented  blacks 
living  in  what  is  now  Ind. 
(Thornbrough,  Negro,  1). 

U.S.  Congress 
prohibits  import 
of  slaves  into 
U.S.  (Grun, 
361). 

U.S.  Congress 
passes  Northwest 
Ordinance 
prohibiting  slavery 
in  Northwest 
Territory  (Hawkins, 
23). 

Denmark 
becomes  1  st 
nation  to 
abolish  slave 
trade  (Grun, 
368). 

U.S.  law  requires 
escaped  slaves  be 
returned  to  owners 
(Grun,  369). 
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Being  black  in  Indiana 


The  earliest  report  of  African  Ameri- 
cans living  in  what  is  now  Indiana 
comes  from  a  1746  report  on  French 
settlements  which  states  that  forty 
white  men  and  five  black  slaves  lived 
in  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash  River. 
Frenchmen  living  in  the  area  contin- 
ued to  keep  slaves  throughout  both 
the  French  and  English  occupations. 
After  the  American  Revolution,  the 
U.S.  Congress  adopted  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  to  govern  the  new  western 
territory.  This  Ordinance  prohibited 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  Northwest  Territory. 

Many  of  the  first  white  settlers 
in  Indiana  brought  their  slaves  with 
them  from  slave  states  in  the  south. 
After  Indiana  Territory  was  formed  in 
1800,  proslavery  political  leaders 
including  Governor  William  Henry 
Harrison  enacted  laws  evading  the 
slavery  prohibition  in  the  Northwest 

Successful  barber  in  Terre  Haute 


T 

m 


fjromgy: 

The  79  feet  Barber  Pole  -  the  loftiest  in 
this  part  of  Indiana. 

Is  the  sign  of  EDWARD  ROYE'S  splendid  open- 
front  Barber  Shop,  in  which  is  carried  on  Barbering, 
fashionable  and  fancy  Hair  Dressing;  every  branch 
of  the  tonsuratic  business  pursued;  making  false 
curls,  (if  the  hair  be  furnished,  to  be  woven.)  equal 
to  the  eastern  article;  renewing  Razors;  putting 
the  most  perfect  and  delicate  edges  on  them, 
coloring  Garments,  almost  any  shade,  as  done  in 
the  English  factories;  Renovating  and  Listering 
Garments  to  the  appearance  of  new.  The  shop  and 
ground  being  mine,  with  entire  freedom  from 
indebtedness  to  all  the  world  (except  gratitude 
and  exchange  of  business.)  with  the  best  patron- 
age of  the  paying  kind,  prove  my  permanent 
residence  here.  Without  the  fulfillment  of  the 
above  promises,  no  charge  will  be  made.  Charges 
to  suit  the  hard  times,  and  not  beyond  those  in  the 
ordinary  shops.  Strops  of  those  bringing  razors  to 
be  renewed,  re-conditioned  to  their  first  sharpen- 
ing qualities,  without  charge.  Shop  a  few  doors 
North  of  Stewart's  Hotel,  (W ashingtonian  House.) 


Ordinance  and  restricting  the  rights 
of  all  blacks  in  the  Territory. 

By  the  time  Indiana  became  a 
state,  the  antislavery  faction  had 
assumed  political  leadership.  The  1816 
Constitution  clearly  prohibited  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude.  The  effects 
of  the  1816  Constitution  and  of 
Indiana  Supreme  Court  rulings  in 
favor  of  blacks  over  the  next  decades 
slowly  eliminated  slavery  and  inden- 
tured servitude  in  Indiana.  Nothing 
was  done  however  to  restore  civil 
rights  to  the  growing  black  population 
in  Indiana. 

Blacks  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
or  to  serve  in  the  militia.  They  could 
not  testify  in  court  cases  involving 
whites.  Black  children  were  not 
allowed  to  attend  public  schools.  After 
1831,  black  settlers  in  Indiana  were 
required  to  register  with  county 
authorities  and  to  post  a  $500  bond 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  behavior. 

Blacks  moving  to  Indiana 
belonged  to  one  of  three  groups: 
blacks  who  had  been  free  or  whose 
families  had  been  free  for  a  long  time 
in  their  home  states;  recently  freed 
slaves;  and  fugitive  slaves.  Increasing 
restrictions  on  the  liberties  of  free 
blacks  living  in  slave  states  and  laws 
prohibiting  recently  freed  slaves  from 
remaining  in  slave  states  provided  the 
motivation  for  many  to  make  the 
dangerous  trek  from  south  to  north. 


Edward  J.  Roye  moved  to  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana  from  Ohio.  He  owned  and  operated 
a  succesful  barbershop  for  several  years 
before  returning  to  Ohio  and  ultimately 
emigrating  to  Liberia.  The  text  has  been 
transcribed  for  readability. 


North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky provided  most  of  Indiana's 
black  settlers. 

At  least  thirty  black  farm 
communities  were  established,  mostly 
in  central  and  southern  Indiana, 
between  1820  and  1850.  Farming  and 
farm  labor  were  the  most  common 
occupations  of  blacks  listed  in  the 
1850  census.  Others  included  barber, 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  plasterer, 
brickmason,  whitewasher,  shoemaker, 
cooper,  teamster,  cook,  steward, 
waiter,  and  domestic  servant.  Many 
blacks  moving  to  Indiana  cities  settled 
along  the  Ohio  River  where  work  in 
the  river  boat  industry  was  available. 

Because  blacks  were  excluded 
from  white  society,  including  publicly 
funded  schools,  black  settlers  in 
Indiana  established  their  own  schools, 
churches,  and  social  organizations. 

Increasing  tensions  nationally 
between  antislavery  and  slavery 
factions  beginning  in  the  late  1830s 
resulted  in  increasing  prejudice 
against  blacks.  The  culmination  of  this 
prejudice  in  Indiana  was  Article  XIII 
of  the  Indiana  Constitution  of  1851, 
which  stated  that  "No  negro  or 
mulatto  shall  come  into,  or  settle  in 
the  State,  after  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution."  Section  2  set  fines  for 
violations  of  the  article,  and  Section  3 
provided  that  money  from  fines  be 
used  to  defray  costs  of  sending  blacks 
in  Indiana  to  Liberia.  Additional 
legislation  required  all  blacks  already 
living  in  Indiana  to  register  with  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court. 

Sources:  Thornbrough,  Negro,  1,  32,  68, 
142,  143,  151,  166-72;  Vincent,  xii,  xiii. 


1794 

1803 

1805 

1807 

1807 

1807 

Slavery 
abolished  in 
French 
colonies 
(Grun,371). 

Ind.  Territorial  Legislature 
enacts  law  which  allows 
whites  to  hold  Negroes 
and  Mulattoes,  and  other 
noncitizens  of  U.S.,  as 
slaves  while  legally 
referring  to  them  as 
servants  (Philbrick,  42-46). 

Ind.  Territorial  Legislature  enacts  law  allowing 
whites  to  bring  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  of  and 
beyond  the  age  of  1 5  into  Ind.  and  indenture 
them  into  a  determined  service;  males  under 
1 5  were  to  serve  until  35,  females  until  32; 
masters  required  to  register  and  post  a  $500 
bond  for  each  servant  (Philbrick,  1 36-39). 

England 
prohibits  slave 
trade  (Grun, 
379). 

Ind.  Territorial  Legislature 
enacts  law  which  allows  slaves 
to  be  brought  into  territory, 
requiring  them  to  sign  recorded 
agreement  to  serve  a  master;  if 
they  refuse,  they  would  be 
removed  to  a  slave  state 
(Philbrick,  523-26). 

Ind.  Territorial  Legislature  adds  restrictions 
for  servants;  requires  a  pass  when  at,  or 
more  than,  1 0  miles  from  master's  home, 
unable  to  go  to  other  plantations  without 
permission,  and  "Riots,  routs,  unlawful 
assemblies,  trespass  and  seditious  speeches" 
punished  by  whipping  (Philbrick,  463-67). 
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State  of  North  Carolina 

Randolph  County  Be  it  known  to  all 

whom  this  may  concern.  That  where  as  A[las]  Evans, 
a  young  man  of  Colour,  and  is  a  resident  of  the 
county  Aforesaid,  has  Informed  us  the  undersigned 
that  he  Intends  traveling  to  the  western  states.  And 
has  applied  to  us  for  our  comindation.  This  may 
therefore  certify  that  he  is  afree  man  and  that  we 
have  been  Intimately  aquainted  with  him  for  eight  or 
ten  years  and  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  we 
believe  him  to  be  avery  Industrious  young  man  one 
in  which  much  confidence  may  be  placed  with  good 
moral  character 

Givin  under  our  hands.  This  September  24th  d— 

A.D.  1849 

Robert  Cox  A.  S.  Harm[ey]  JP 

Elisha  Cotfjfin  Samuel  Craven 

John  Miller  James  Curtis 

Calvin  Henson 

Henry  Craven 

Elias  Hughes 

Samuel  Allen 

Jack  H.  Allison 

James  Scott 

Adam  Brown 

Hiram  Henson 

Daniel  Henson 

Peter  Black 

Hezikiah  B.  Allen 

Joseph  Cox 

E.  I.  V.  Craven 

Wm.  Cox 

James  Allen 

Enoch  Cox  '"7 


The  background  document  above  is  a  reduced-size 
reproduction  of  the  free  papers  of  A[las]  Evans  of  Randolph 
County,  North  Carolina.  Free  papers  provided  some 
security  to  free  blacks  travelling  from  southern  states  to 
northern  free  states.  The  transcription  of  this  document, 
which  overlays  the  reproduction,  details  the  necessary 
information  and  lists  the  signers  of  the  document. 


After  the  adoption  of  Article  XIII  of  the  1  85  1  Constitution, 
blacks  living  in  Indiana  were  required  to  register  themselves 
and  their  families  with  clerks  of  circuit  courts.  The  document 
at  right  is  a  reproduction  of  a  registration  certificate  issued  in 
Gibson  County,  Indiana  to  Gilly  Ann  Perry.  Some  Indiana 
counties  were  more  diligent  than  others  in  the  registration  of 
blacks.  Many  of  these  so-called  Negro  Registers  are 
available  in  the  Indiana  State  Archives. 


Total  Black  population  in  Indiana 

1810     1820     1830     1840     1850  1860 

630    1,420    3,632    7,168  11,262  11,428 

Counties  with  largest  black  population 


Countv 

^»  V/  Ul  II  T 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

Clark 

138 

243 

388 

582 

520 

Floyd 

69 

265 

402 

574 

757 

Grant 

147 

384 

Jefferson 

1  12 

240 

429 

568 

512 

Knox 

284 

446 

561 

530 

449 

Marion 

255 

650 

825 

Randolph 

5 

123 

544 

662 

825 

Rush 

107 

481 

427 

419 

Vigo 

26 

123 

425 

748 

706 

Wayne 

66 

417 

626 

1,036 

870 

Source:  Thornbrough,  Negro,  22,  44-45. 


Indiana  State  Library,  Indiana  Division. 


i 


mwimm  of  mmmm^^ 


GIBSON  COUNTY.  ' 

1  'MHM1EW  LiEWHij  'clerk  of  rm  gibson  circuit  court, 

do  hereby  fcrlily  llmf   t^/ J /r ,  .f^r/' 


 complexion 


■was  born  in 


ndat  this  time  resides  in  _ 


■woafy,  State  ^  .A^^l^^^J^P^^^'-dd!?'  f§ 


_  county,  State  of  '§ 


,  as  proved  by  the  following  named  witnesses^ 


to  be.eutitled  to.  reside  in  the  state  ok- i.mdana.  from  and 


after  the  first  (lay  of  November,  A.  D.,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  by  the  proper  JJegister  in  mv  office. 


3n  attestation  tljevcof,  I  HAVE  HEREUNTO  SET 

MY  HAND  AND  SEAL  OF  SAID  COURT,  THIS 
^^^-DAY  OF  fC/f.O,./       A.  D.  183^ 


CLEKh. 


1808 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1817 

1818 

1819 

U.S.  prohibits 
slave  trade 
from  Africa 
(Grun,  378). 

hRHHBHHRHHBH 

Paul  Cuffee,  black  Quaker, 
finances  voyage  to  Sierra 
Leone,  Africa  with  group  of 
black  Americans  and 
establishes  settlement 
(Library  of  Congress 
Timeline). 

Ind.  Constitution 
forbids  slavery; 
forbids  "Negroes, 
Mulattoes  and 
Indians"  to  serve  in 
the  militia  and  vote 
(Hawkins,  84,  86). 

Based  on  Sierra  Leone 
settlement,  white  proponents  of 
black  colonization  form 
American  Colonization  Society 
(Library  of  Congress  Timeline). 

Samuel  Milroy,  Ind. 
General  Assembly, 
proposes  a  resolution 
to  move  free  blacks  to 
the  West  (Crenshaw,  13). 

Ind.  law  declares  no  person  with  a 
fourth  or  more  Negro  blood  can  give 
testimony  in  cases  involving  a  white 
party;  intermarriage  between  whites 
and  blacks  forbidden  (Thornbrough, 
Emancipation,  2). 

III.  Black  Law 
restricts  black 
immigration 
(Thornbrough, 
Negro,  56). 
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American  Colonization  Society 


National  society  promotes  colonization 


lit 


COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. ' 


be  third  annual  Imceting  of  die  *  imeric»n  So- 
ciety for  colonizing!  tbcffree  people  .of  colo-  of' 
the' United  States  J  was  held  at  )r.  Lauje'j 
church,  ia  tlus  city,  on  Saturday, .  anuary  Stb, 
lb  JO.  .  1 

The  meeting  was  •pencd  by  i  he  follouing 
address  hy  the  Uou.  Busurod  Washing!  )n, 
iVcbtilettl  ufihe  Society: 

The  report  maje  to  the  last  tnecting  of  [this  So- 
ciety, by  the  ^irriving  agent  who  had 'been  ewn- 
missioiicd  to  visit  Africa  for  the  purpose  first 
mentioned,  n  11st  havo  satisfied  crery  iitip  trtial 
mind,  that  a  territory  oC  country  upon  the  wcit 
toast, jsufficif  nt  in  eitent  ancFontxceptional >le  as 
tj  the  Tertiiit)  of  It*  foil;  tfl*  hoafthiness  of  ii  s  cli- 
mate, and  th  :  abundance  of  its  present  products, , 
to  Hiij»iily  the  Grst  wants  of  the  Colonists,  m  ly  be 
obtained  upon  tbei  most  reasonable  terms.  1 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  rr.t  de  tp 
the  same  meeting,  confirmed,  ai  it  now  s,  by 
particular  and  extensive  enquiries  tince  pit sectx 
led  U  the  respectablCjftgents  .employed  fo;  that 
furpAe ,  and  by  information  received  frori  other, 
authentic  sources,  afford  the  mostjsath&bta  j  as- 
surances that  men-  of  unproved  initio's,  ai  t  esti-- 
ihablo  for  tjieir  moral  and  religious  prit  <  iples  ' 
rmy  be  selected  fronfffle  free  people  of  1  c  U>r  in 
the  United  States,  •who  arc  not  only  willi  i  f,  but 
anxious,  <pf  becpthp  th  j  firondtrt  of  tbt  pupote-i 

C+foj.  '  The  difficulty  lirfil  noj  be  tojobtain  en^f 
grabU,  but  to  in:  ike,  from  j  among  th6|  applicant 
a  jndicioua  choice  of  persons  wortiry  of  becomite. 
the ; first  settlers,  and  the  beat  $tte<J  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  oftpc  nativcjs.andto  make  the  nt* 
ccssarj-  preparations  for  the  reception  I  of  their  fut 
tnre  fellow-citizens,         j    1  j' .     '[  |. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  raised 
private  funds  to  send  a  representative  to 
western  Africa  to  purchase  land  suitable 
for  black  emigrants  from  the  U.S.  The  ACS 
funded  colonies  that  became  Liberia, 
which  still  exists  today.  Excerpts  from  the 
Society's  annual  meeting,  as  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  are  reproduced  above. 


The  American  Colonization  Society 
(ACS)  was  founded  in  1817.  It  was 
modeled  after  the  successful  venture 
of  Paul  Cuffee,  a  black  Quaker  and 
maritime  entrepreneur  from  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1815,  Cuffee  financed  a 
small  expedition  of  free  blacks  to 
the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
He  believed  blacks  could  more  easily 
fulfill  their  potential  in  Africa  than 
in  the  restricted  legal  and  social 
climate  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  annual  ACS  meeting  in 
1820,  Bushrod  Washington,  nephew 
of  George  Washington,  urged  the 
state  and  national  governments  to 
set  aside  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Government  funding  was  not 
made  available.  The  ACS  was  able, 
however,  to  raise  enough  private 
funds  by  1821  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  purchase  land;  within  three 
years,  the  ACS  had  sent  its  first 
emigrants  to  the  area  that  became 
Liberia. 

Almost  from  its  inception,  the 
ACS  encountered  opposition.  Most 
black  citizens  believed  they  should 


remain  in  the  United  States  and 
fight  against  slavery  and  for  equal 
rights  as  American  citizens.  Many 
white  abolitionists  saw  the  coloniza- 
tion movement  as  a  slaveholders' 
plot  to  safeguard  the  institution  of 
slavery  by  ridding  the  country  of 
free  blacks. 

Supporters  of  colonization 
included  an  uneasy  alliance  of 
blacks  and  whites.  Free  blacks 
believed  they  would  never  see  justice 
in  the  United  States;  emancipation 
for  many  slaves  depended  on  their 
willingness  to  emigrate  to  Liberia. 
Some  white  advocates  believed 
colonization  would  ensure  the 
separation  of  the  black  and  white 
races,  others  that  it  would  provide 
emigrating  blacks  a  world  free  of 
racial  discrimination  and  prejudice. 
Some  black  and  white  advocates  of 
colonization  also  thought  the  pres- 
ence of  black  American  colonists  in 
Africa  would  disrupt  the  slave  trade 
and  help  Christianize  and  civilize 
native  tribes. 

Sources:  Crenshaw,  13-19;  Thornbrough, 
Negro,  73,  74,  87. 


'And  no  reasonable  man  can 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea 
that  coloured  men  can  ever  attain 
an  equal  standing  with  the  whites 
in  this  country." 

Maryland  Colonization  Journal,  October  1849,  p.  51. 


1  1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1821  1822 

1822 

Missouri  Compro- 
mise—Me. enters 
Union  as  free  state 
(1820);  Mo.  as  a 
slave  state  (1821) 
(Grun,  386). 

In  a  test  case,  Pollyv. 
Lasselle,  Ind.  Supreme 
Court  affirms  that 
Constitution  abolished 
slavery  in  Ind.;  illegal 
indentures  still  exist 
(Thornbrough,  Negro, 
25-27). 

American  Colonization 
Society  sends  1  st  immigrants 
to  Sherbro  Island,  Sierra 
Leone;  high  death  rate 
results  from  unhealthy 
conditions  (Library  of 
Congress  Timeline). 

January  20 

Auxiliary  of  the 
American 

Colonization  Society 
organized  in 
Corydon,  Ind. 
(Crenshaw,  1 3-1 4). 

American  Colonization       Sherbro  Island  survivors  arrive 
Society  obtains  land  at       at  Cape  Mesurado;  begin  to 
Cape  Mesurado,  Africa      build  colony,  Christopolis, 
using  $300  worth  of  rum,   under  American  Colonization 
weapons,  supplies,  and      Society  agent  (Library  of 
trade  goods  (Library  of      Congress  Timeline). 
Congress  Timeline). 

Thornton  Alexander,  a  free 
black,  settles  in  Randolph 
Co.,  Ind.,  starting  the 
Greenville  Settlement 
(Thornbrough,  Negro,  49). 
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Indiana  colonization  efforts 


From  its  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  ACS  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  state  auxiliaries. 
The  Corydon  Indiana  Gazette, 
February  3,  1820  reported  on  a 
January  20,  1820  meeting  where 
some  of  the  most  notable  citizens  of 
the  state  organized  an  auxiliary  "to 
aid  and  assist  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  in  its  laudable  and 
humane  intentions." 

Indiana  state  officials  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  colonization  effort.  The 
Indiana  General  Assembly,  on 
February  7,  1825,  concurred  with  a 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Ohio 
legislature  which  asked  Congress  for 
help  in  promoting  emancipation  and 
colonization.  Indiana  Governor 
James  Brown  Ray  in  his  1829 
message  to  the  General  Assembly 
applauded  colonizationists  and  their 
activities. 

In  1829,  another  group  formed 
the  Indiana  Colonization  Society 


(ICS)  in  Indianapolis.  The  ICS  met 
annually  until  1838-1839  and  then 
became  inactive.  For  a  time,  it 
published  The  Colonizationist. 

A  majority  of  Hoosier  black 
citizens  opposed  colonization.  They 
met  in  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
during  the  winter  of  1841-1842  to 
discuss  emigration.  Delegates 
considered  emigration  to  Jamaica, 
Canada,  or  Oregon,  but  African 
colonization  received  little  support. 
The  Indiana  Sentinel,  March  1,  1842 
(excerpts  printed  at  right)  reported 
on  the  1842  conventions  which 
resolved  against  colonization. 

In  response  to  the  growing 
agitation,  the  ICS  renewed  its 
activity  for  colonization  in  the  faU  of 
1845  and  hired  its  first  regular 
agent,  the  Reverend  Benjamin  T. 
Kavanaugh,  a  Methodist  minister 
from  Wisconsin.  He  traveled 
throughout  Indiana  organizing  local 


Debate  about  emancipation  and  colonization 

\  GREAT  MEETING. 

'  npHKTlE  will  bo  ■  GREAT  MEETING  of  the  friends 

1  JL  of  universal  liberty — the  friend!  of  the  immediate 

2  emancipation  of  the  (Urea  tn'xhe  United  States  the 
;  frienda  to  tbe  aehema  of  colonizing  them  aome  where 

within  tbe  continent  of  America;  together  with  tboae 
I  friendly  to  tbe  old  theme  of  colonising  them  on  the  eoaet 
5  of  Africa :  all  are  respectfully  requested  to  meet  at  Dnb- 
=  I  in.  Wavne  county,  Indians,  on  FRIDAY,  tbe  15*  day 

-  ef  October  next,  and  disease  the  merita  of  their  respective 
;  abemea— with  the  hope  of  uniting  the  country  on  aome 
:  middle  ground ;  consolidate  onr  influence  io  delivering 
;  the  oppressed  from  tbe  hands  of  tbe  oppressors,  sod  that 
:  we  may  the  more  speedily  give  liberty  to  whom  liberty  la 
:  due. 

-  The  shore  call  ia  made  by  the  undersigned  at  the  re- 
'  quest  of  many  citizens,  who,  with  ovrseTres,  era  farora- 
;  ble  to  home  colonization ;  believing  it  to  be  •  better  plan 
;  than  to  let  loose  upon  as,  of  the  free  8tmtes,  the  saenlti* 
'   rated  negroes  of  the  So«ih.    Come  AWHiassstel  ueesi 

Colonisstioeists!— corns  til,  and  let  as  hsrt  s  general 
discussion  of  our  principles. 

PLEA8ANT  JOHNSON, 
C.  W.  WITT, 
JONATHAN  WILSON, 
JOEL  COX. 

September  ».  1  Ml.  45. 


By  the  1  830s,  many  people,  black  and 
white,  opposed  colonization.  Public 
debates  about  slavery  and  colonization 
were  important  means  of  educating  the 
public  about  these  issues. 


Black  citizens  met  in  Indianapolis  on 
January  1  7,  1  842  to  discuss  the 
organization  of  a  statewide  convention 
to  promote  unity  among  the  black 
population  regarding  colonization. 
Excerpts  from  the  newspaper  report 
are  reproduced  at  right. 


Indiana  black  convention  in  1  842 

•'/•".  '  CIRCULAR. 

'.  To  'the  Colored  Citizen^  of  the  Stale  of  Indiana.- 
"Tho  Frlcnle  ofl'hiladulphia  having  culled  on  the 
Colored  citizens  of  Indiana  to  co  optfralo  with  tliotn 
in  gclting-tip  a  national  convootion,  to  bo  composed 
of  colored  representatives,  elected  and  tent  from 
the  different  States,  our  brethren  of  Madison  in  Jef- 
ferson county  have  honorably  .  espoused  tho  call* 
Tfic  deep  intercut  and  ardent  philanthropy  whicli  leif 
our  afllictVd  brethren  to  such  a  train  of  considera- 
tions signalized  the  meoting  held  by  the  brethren 
of  Madison,  by ,  whose-,  kindness  we.  were  favored 
With  a  'minute,  of  said  meeting.  "  .,  , 
;  '  Pursuant  to  the  nbove,  a'  meeting  was  held  in  tho 
African  M.  K.  Church,-  in  Iiidiunapulis,  Mnrion 
cnunly,  Inifiana,  on  the  17th  of  January,  184'J,  to 
take  into  consideration  tlic  propriety  of  getting  up 
a  State  convention,  which  our  Madison  brethren  had 
not  taken  into  consideration.  We  rc£»rct  that  they 
did  not  conf itier>  llio  expediency  of  co-opcriition 
through  the  means  of  a  State  convention,,  and  we 
Wish  the  public  to  understand  llie  wholo  subject. 

-Though  we  with  it  to  be  understood  that  wo  ap- 
preciato  '  ihe  manly  proceedings  of  our  Madison 
friends,  wo  hopo,  nevertheless,  that  they  will  concur 
with  ns  in  getting  up  a  State  convention,  and  let 
the  national  delegates  ho  then  elected.  • 
'■'•Tho meeting  was  called  to  order  by  J.G.  Hritton. 
Turner  Roberta  was  called  to  tho  chair,  nmt  A.  J. 
Overalls  was  appointed  secretary,  Trayer was  then 
offered  up  by  Jeas"e  While, fbcsecching  iho  God  ofall 
goodness  to  accelerate  our  weak  but  willing-  facul- 
ties.   •'..'.'.'  :'  .  "'       '•  ; 

•  John  G.  Hritton  was  then  called  on  by  the  chair- 
man to  read  the  circular  from   Madison,  and  state 
iho  object  of  tho  meeting,    lie  made  come  very  ap- 
propriate remarks,  and  was  fallowed  by  tcvcral 
other  gentlemen. .  .. .  "  ••• 
.  V-On  motion  of  JiG.  Rritton,    .  ". 
""Retnlttd,  That  the  different  committees  be  op- 
pointed  by  the  Chair,  which  was  adopted. 
•   1  On  . motion,  Itesohrd,  That  a  committee. of  throo 
.be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of. the  business 
duneiBtlhq  present  meeting  and  propare  resolution' 
fur  the  next-;  wlrich  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
Allen  JO.  Graham,  John  G.  L'rilton,  and  Jesse  Whilu 

said  connniticc.     •'    „    '••  * 

,  Jleioltied,  .That  ..wo  concur  with  our  Madison 
fsiendsin  the  fundamental  doctrine  atf stated  in  their 
circular, to wit.  thot  we  believe  no  well  informed 
colonizitionist  is  a  devoted  friend  to  the  moral  ele- 
vation of  tho  people  of  color.    ..  —  •>  y.     ■  .. 

,  On, motion,  ,  '  .  >';',.■'.■".■'■'.  '  '» 
'  'jlrtohrd,  That  wo  do  wholly  and  solely  ,  believe 
our  friends,  when  they  tell  us  the  importance  ,of,  a 
general  union  among  our  people. .  "  ,  '  •„'';,  .. 
••'  J.  White  aroFC,  and  made  some  appropriate  rc-, 
rn'nrks  on' tho  subject  of  tho  resolution,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  T.  Roberts.-  ':  ■  •    ';'.•.'•; ;  i, '' 

'"'Jieinlved,  That  in  our  opinion  meoting  in'  State 
convention  will  ben  great', means  of  producing  a 
general  union  among  our  people.  ,  '•  ,  :  ' 
Jietolocd,  That  we  invite  all  our  friends  to. lend 
us  their,  influeneo. in  getting  up  a  general  union 
.  among  our  people.  •  ..'  ";  ••   ;„",.'  _,v" 

' '.  Thc'tneeliug  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the 

same  T>lace,  on  the  2Ut  inptant  '  • 

■  .;.•.•  >.<•.-.-:.  ,■;       T.  ROBERTS;  ChaVrmari.,  ' 

.    A.  J.- Overalls,  See.    ;  - 


American  Colonization  Society  agent 
and  residents  of  Christopolis  form 
constitution,  government,  and  digest 
of  laws  of  Liberia;  settlement  renamed 
Monrovia  after  U.S.  President  James 
Monroe;  colony  as  whole  formally 
called  Liberia  (free  land)  (Library 
of  Congress  Timeline). 


February  7 

Ind.  General  Assembly  concurs 
with  resolution  of  Ohio 
legislature  recommending  to 
U.S.  Congress  a  plan  for 
promoting  emancipation 
and  foreign  colonization 
(Thornbrough,  Negro,  75). 


Black  community, 
Cabin  Creek, 
Randolph  Co.,  Ind. 
founded 
(Thornbrough, 
Negro,  49). 


U.S.  slave  states,  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  free  blacks, 
organize  colonization 
societies  and  found 
colonies  in  Liberia;  many 
force  blacks  to 
emigrate  (Library  of 
Congress  Timeline). 


Mexico 
abolishes 
slavery 
(Grun,  393). 


Ind.  General  Assembly 
passes  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  federal  aid  to 
American  Colonization 
Society  (Thornbrough, 
Negro,  75). 


November 

Ind.  Colonization 
Society  organized  in 
Indianapolis 
(Thornbrough, 
Negro,  75). 
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Colonization  society  needs  money 

Q0U>9UATl0W,M00U^t~JTft  WjUttt,, 

Th«  Society  bit  vent  oat  fit*  thin  wlihta 
the  nit  year.'  ,  But  owin£  to  the  iatldenc*  of 
of  the  late  epidemic,  arid  other  exciting  cana- 
f',  the  collections  of  htr' agents  hart 
been  equal  to  Iter  wanta.  Bo  that  now  la  the 
erid  of  the  yeair  ahe  ftnda  lieraelf  etabtmaaed 
with  a  heavy  debt.  Too  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  her  labor  out  Secretary,  Rev. 
Wm.  McLain,  will  show  you  her  want*  for 
the  year  1830:   •  -  j 

"CotoKiiATioif  Rooks.) 
Washington,  Dec.  14, 1849.$ 
"Youra  or  the  6tb  fa  felcoivech  We  are  in 
great  want  of  funds.  There  are  324  who 
want  to  go  In  the  packet  of  Januarr;  of  them 
140  are  slaves,  whose  freedom  depends  cm 
their  going.  There  are]  910  waiting  to  go 
from  Savannah,  on  the  first  of  February,  of 
whom  150  are  slovesl  .  About  J60.weqtt  to 
go  from  Now  Orleans  In' February,  oQ,  whom 
a  number  are  slaves!  .To  send  all  these  we 
want  830,000."  j- 

Of  the  company  that  goes  front  New  Or- 
leans a  number  will  be  from  Indiana.  Three 
have  gone  from  the  north!  of  ouf  Btate  by  the 
way  of  New  York,  and  other*  In  thataection 
are  expected  to  follow  in. a  short  lime  Tfcws 
the  stream  ■:(  emigration  has  nturted,  and  wo 
•  sk  the  people  of  Indiana  to  encourage  it  by 
all  righteous  rruwits. 

Our  State  lias  rendered  a  rcapectnhle  rev- 
onuc  to  the  Parent  Socijety  within  the  last 
year,  ond  wo  hopo  tho  coining  year  will  bo 
more  productive.  To  all  Our  friends  we  there- 
fore diy  come  to  our  help  new — for  now  is  our 
timool  need,  if  you  have  any  money  to  (five 
to  the  work  of  colonization,  onclo.'o  it  in  a 
letter  and  send  it  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  McLnin, 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  or  tonic  at  Indian- 
apolis, i 

3.  MITCllKnii.  Agont  A.  C.  S. 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  20,  (B40. 

0^7"  Tho  papers  throughout  the  Stole  will 
plcaso  copy  the  above  statement. 

James  Mitchell,  agent  of  the  Indiana 
Colonization  Society,  circulated  a  report 
to  newspapers  in  Indiana  asking  for  more 
funds  to  transport  blacks,  including  those 
from  Indiana,  to  Liberia. 


auxiliaries,  soliciting  funds,  and 
recruiting  emigrants  to  Liberia. 

After  several  meetings  in 
Indianapolis  in  1845,  Kavanaugh 
met  with  the  ICS  Board  of  Manag- 
ers which  decided  that  an  Indiana 
black  citizen  should  go  to  Liberia 
and  report  back  to  other  Indiana 
citizens.  At  a  December  1845 
meeting,  the  ICS  resolved  to  request 
all  ministers  in  the  state  to  take  up 
collections  for  the  ACS  on  the 
Sunday  nearest  July  4.  The  ICS  also 
made  plans  to  provide  the  newslet- 
ter of  the  ACS,  The  African 
Respository,  to  all  ministers. 

With  ICS  approval,  Kavanaugh 
secured  the  services  of  the  Reverend 
Willis  R.  Revels,  a  traveling  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister. 
Kavanaugh  believed  Revels  had 
great  influence  within  the  black 
community  in  Indiana.  Revels  won 
approval  from  black  citizens  at 
meetings  in  Terre  Haute  and 
Lafayette,  but  he  soon  gave  up  his 


post.  According  to  Kavanaugh,  he  was 
pressured  by  abolitionists  to  resign. 

The  Reverend  James  Mitchell, 
a  young  Methodist  minister  from 
Franklin,  replaced  Kavanaugh  as 
agent  of  the  ICS.  Under  Mitchell's 
direction,  most  of  Indiana's  emi- 
grants removed  to  Liberia.  Mitchell 
persuaded  William  W.  Findlay,  who 
emigrated  in  1850,  to  write  his 
appeal  "To  the  Colored  People  of 
Indiana."  In  this  1849  circular, 
Findlay  outlined  his  reasons  for 
emigrating  and  invited  other  blacks 
to  join  him.  Excerpts  are  printed 
below. 

Findlay's  appeal  caused  Fort 
Wayne  blacks  to  voice  an  extremely 
strong  denunciation  of  African 
colonization.  Excerpts  are  printed 
on  page  9. 

Sources:  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Indiana  Colonization  Society,  12,  15;  Riker 
and  Thornbrough,  469-70;  Thornbrough, 
Negro,  11,  75,  79-81,  87. 


Excerpts  from  Findlay's  Appeal  "To  the  Colored  People  of  Indiana" 


'    APPEAL  OF  WM.  W.  FINDLAY, 
To  the  Colored  People  of  Indiana. 

How 

can  colored  men  be  made  truly  inde- 
pendent?' After  much  anxious  and 
painful  inquiry,  I  have  concluded, 
that  to  be  'truly  independent,  we  must 
enjoy  rights  and  privileges  as  broad 
and  as  liberal  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  white  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But  such  independence "we cannot 
obtain  in  the  United  States,  therefore 
I  will,  seek  it  outside  the  United 
States.  >  J  will  seek  it  where  I  know 
I  can  jihd  it,  and  that  is  in  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia,  which  is  the  only 
christian  Republic  where  the  colored 
man  can  find  a  quiet  and  secure  home. 


Thousands  have  gone 
from  this  land  to  that,  and  all  who 
have  been  industrious  have  done  well, 
many  of  them  arc  becoming  wealthy, 
but  what  is  best,  they  arc  all  free  ! 
Come,  let  us  go  and  cast  our  lot  in 
with  them  and  be  free  likewise. 

No  time  should  be 
lost,  act  now\  act  for  yourselves,  your 
children  and  your  race. 

WM.  W.  FJNDLAY, 
Covington,  Ind.,  April  6lh,  1849, 


African  Repository  and  Colonial  Journal,  June  1849,  177-78 


1829 

1830 

1830 

1831 

1831 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1837 

Beech,  a  black 

Lost  Creek,  Vigo  Co., 

First  national 

Nat  Turner,  a 

William  Uoyd 

Ind.  General  Assembly 

New  England 

British  Empire 

U.S.  Congress 

community,  begins 

Ind.,  site  of  large 

black  convention 

free  black,  leads 

Garrison  begins  to 

passes  act  which  requires 

Anti-Slavery 

abolishes 

passes  Gag  Law, 

in  Rush  Co.,  Ind. 

land  purchases  by 

held  in 

slave  revolt  in 

publish  abolitionist 

blacks  to  post  a  $500 

Society  established 

slavery  (Grun, 

suppressing  debate 

(Thornbrough, 

free  blacks  from  N.C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Va.  (Grun, 

periodical,  The 

bond  as  a  guarantee  not 

in  Boston,  Mass. 

399). 

on  slavery 

Negro,  49). 

(Thornbrough, 

(Thornbrough, 

394). 

Liberator  in  Boston, 

to  become  a  public  charge 

(Grun,  397). 

(Grun,  403). 

Negro,  51). 

Negro,  78). 

Mass.  (Grun,  395). 

and  as  a  pledge  of  good 

behavior  (Laws  [revised], 

1831,  p.  375). 
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State  government  support 


Article  XIII  of  Indiana's  1851 
Constitution  prohibited  settlement 
of  blacks  in  the  state  and  provided 
for  support  of  colonization.  It  also 
directed  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly to  pass  laws  to  implement 
Article  XIII. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1852 
enacted,  and  Governor  Joseph  A. 
Wright  signed,  a  law  establishing 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Coloniza- 
tion. The  law  appropriated  $5,000; 
$3,000  was  for  purchase  of  land  in 
Liberia  for  Indiana  emigrants.  Addi- 
tional funds  were  for  transportation 
and  support  of  emigrants  during  the 
transition  period  in  Liberia. 


The  General  Assembly  contin- 
ued support  in  1853.  The  Coloniza- 
tion Board  appointed  the  Reverend 
John  McKay,  a  black  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  minister,  as  agent 
for  the  board  to  purchase  land  in 
Liberia  and  promote  colonization 
among  Indiana  black  citizens. 

McKay  escorted  two  groups  of 
Indiana  emigrants  to  Liberia  in 
1853  and  toured  Liberia.  He  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  potential  of 
Liberia  after  talking  with  Indiana 
emigrants  already  settled  there. 
With  board  assistance,  forty-six 
people  emigrated  from  Indiana  in 
1853-1854.  In  1855,  there  was  a 


change  in  board  policy  about  land 
for  Indiana  emigrants,  and  McKay 
resigned. 

By  the  end  of  1858,  there  had 
been  a  total  state  appropriation  of 
$15,000.  Of  that  amount,  $6,499  had 
been  spent:  $3,025  for  salaries  and 
$3,245  for  emigration  expenses. 
Eighty-three  Indiana  emigrants, 
from  February  1840  to  November 
1862,  have  been  identified.  Of  those, 
the  State  Board  of  Colonization 
assisted  only  forty-seven.  The  final 
report  of  the  board  in  1863  recog- 
nized its  failure. 

Sources:  Crenshaw,  16-19;  Thornbrough, 
Negro,  88-89,  91;  various  state  reports. 


State  of  Indiana  in  account  with  American  Colonization  Society. 


r>R. 

For  Samuel  B,  Webster,  by  Barque  "  Shirley,"  Nov.  27,  1852  charged  by 
order  of  Rev.  J.  Mitchell,  letter  of  March  '.'5,  1853,  at  

For  transportation,  ifcc,  of  Elvin  Ash,  wife  «nd  four  children  in  the 
ship  ••  Banshee,"  April  3",  1S53  at  $50  00  

For  transportation,  &c.  of  twenty-six  emigrants  from  Ind  ana,  in  the 
Bhip  "  Ban»hee,"  JVov.  9,  1853,  at  $50  00,  


$30  00 
300  00 
1,300  00 
81,030  00 


Cr. 

By  amount  received  from  appropriation  of  Suite  of  Indiana, 

forwarded  by  Ilev.  J.  Mitchell,  in  March  1^53   31,000  00 

By  amount  received  from  appropriate  n,  by  Kev.  J.  Mitchell 

in  November  IS53   2,000  00 


Balance  to  credit  of  State. 


S3, 000  00 
$1,370  00 


WM.  Mc  LAIN,  Treasurer  A.  C.  Society. 

From  November  1  852  to  November  1  853,  thirty-three  black 

Indiana  citizens  emigrated  to  Liberia.  The  secretary  of  the  Indiana  appropriated  $3,000  to  the  ACS  for  emigration  of  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Colonization,  in  1  853,  reported  to  the  Governor  blacks.  From:  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
that  $1,650  ($50  per  person)  had  been  expended  for  their  Colonization  of  the  state  of  Indiana  for  1  853  (Indianapolis, 
travel.  During  that  time,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly    1853), 15.  


Excerpts  from  the  Fort  Wayne  Response  to  Findlay's  Appeal 


No  CoLtiNizATioN.-We  copy  from 
the  Bugle  the  following  account  of 
proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the 
colored  people  of.Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  take  into 
consideration  the  merits  of  an  appeal 
made  to  the  colored  people  of  that 
State,  by  Wm.  W.  Findlay,  urging 
them,  if  they  would  enjoy  social, 
civil  and  political  privileges,  to  colo- 
nize in  Liberia.  Here  is  the  answer 
to  that  appeal : 


Though  denied  in  some  things  the 
full  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  at  present, 
which  are*  awarded  to  the  whites, 
yet  wo  are  determined  to  use  all 
lawful  means,  and  to  continue  in  so 
doing,  until  we  shall  be  allowed  the 
full  privileges  of  American  citizens; 
for  our  forefathers  fought,  bled  and 
died,  to  secure  for  us  and  to  us 
these  things,  in  common  with  other 
citizen  soldiers,  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 


That  since  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety has  sent  forth  to  the  world  this 
broad  declaration,  we  feel  insulted 
when  asked  to  emigrate  to  Liberia; 
and  when  a  colored  man  becomes 
the  tool  of  such  society,  or  on  his 
own  responsibility  advocates  Colo- 
nization, we  look  upon  him  as  re- 
creant to  the  best  good  of  his  race. 


That,  while  we  will  labor  to  ele- 
vate our  race  and  secure  to  them 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  civil  and  po- 
litical privileges  with  the  whites,  wc 
feel  bound  to  labor  to  prevent  our 
people  from  colonizing  in  Liberia  ; 
for  every  one  that  leaves  this  country  1 
for  that  American  Golgotha,  weakens  i 
our  hands  and  throws  obstacles  in 
our  way  that  are  hard  to  be  over-  ; 
come. 


African  Repository  and  Colonial  Journal,  October  1849,  311-13. 


Roberts  Colonies  of  American  Colonization  Revolt  on  the  Miss,  settlement  Ind.  General  Ind.  laws  prevent 

Settlement,  a  Society,  Va.,  and  Pa.  merge  into  Amistad;  slaves  on  Sinoe  River  Assembly  restricts  Negroes  and 

black  com-  Commonwealth  of  Liberia;  claim  overpower  joins  Common-  public  schools,  Mulattoes  from 

munity,  begun  control  of  settlements  from  Cestos  Spaniards  wealth  previously  open  marrying  whites  and 

in  Hamilton  River  to  Cape  Mount;  adopt  new  (amistad.mystic  of  Liberia  to  all,  to  white  serving  as  witnesses 

Co.,  Ind.  constitution  and  appoint  governor  seaport.org/  (Library  of  children  only  against  whites  in  court 

(Thornbrough,  in  1 839  (Library  of  Congress  timeline/  Congress  (Thornbrough,  (Laws  [revised] 

Negro,  50).  Timeline).  amistad.html).  Timeline).  Negro,  1 62-64).  1 843,  pp.  595,  71 8). 


Commonwealth  of  Liberia 
angers  local  traders  and 
British  merchants  with  taxa- 
tion; British  do  not  recognize 
commonwealth  sovereignty; 
colonists  vote  for  indepen- 
dence (Library  of  Congress 
Timeline). 


Libenan  Declaration 
of  Independence 
adopted  and  signed; 
British  recognize 
independence  and 
sovereignty,  U.S. 
does  not  (Library  of 
Congress  Timeline). 
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Life  in  Liberia 


In  1821,  the  American  Colonization 
Society  (ACS)  purchased  land  from 
the  Dey  and  Bassa  peoples  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  in  the  area  of 
Cape  Mesurado.  Some  slave  states 
in  the  U.S.  became  interested  in 
colonization  and  established  settle- 
ments in  nearby  independent  colo- 
nies. In  1838,  the  Virginia  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  the  Quaker  Young 
Men's  Colonization  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  ACS  settle- 
ments merged  to  form  the  Common- 
wealth of  Liberia.  The  Mississippi 
settlement  joined  in  1842. 

Since  European  nations  denied 
the  legitimacy  of  Liberia  by  refusing 


to  pay  custom  duties,  Liberia 
declared  its  independence  in  1847. 
Many  European  nations  were  quick 
to  recognize  Liberia  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  The  U.S.,  however,  did 
not  recognize  Liberia  until  1862. 

Liberia  eventually  controlled 
an  area  of  38,250  square  miles.  As 
a  republic,  Liberia  had  a  miniature 
representation  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. There  was  one  major  differ- 
ence. In  Liberia,  no  white  person 
could  become  a  citizen  or  hold  a 
government  position. 

The  oldest  and  largest  settle- 
ment in  Liberia  is  Monrovia.  It  sits 
on  an  elevated  site  near  the 


Mesurado  River.  Behind  Monrovia  is 
a  bold  promontory,  Cape  Mesurado. 
Coastal  land  nearby  affords  a  safe 
harbor. 

In  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
the  town  of  Monrovia  was  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.  The 
population  was  1,500.  The  settlers'  • 
homes  of  wood,  stone,  and  brick  sat 
on  one-fourth  acre  lots.  The  houses 
were  usually  one-story  or  a  story- 
and-a-half  high. 

As  Monrovia  was  the  seat  of 
government,  a  large  stone  building 
served  as  a  state  house.  There  was 
also  a  large  stone  prison.  The 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyteri- 
ans all  had  stone  houses  for  public 
worship. 

In  Liberia's  humid  tropical 
climate,  temperatures  remained 
between  65°  and  90°,  year  round 
with  distinct  wet  and  dry  seasons. 

Most  emigrants  planned  to 

farm  or  garden.  The  ACS  instructed 

them  to  bring  hoes,  spades,  and 

rakes.  Settlers  could  not  always 

grow  the  same  crops  as  they  did  in 

the  U.S.  Corn,  for  example,  did  not 

grow  well  in  some  soils  in  Liberia. 

Sources:  Library  of  Congress,  American 
Memory  web  site,  http://rs6.loc.gov/ 
ammem/gmdhtrnl/libhtml/liberia.htriil; 
Lugenbeel,  Sketches;  "Information  About 
Going  to  Liberia,"  African  Repository  and 
Colonial  Journal,  April  1852. 


1848 

1850 

1850 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1861 

1861-1865 

Liberian 

U.S. 

U.S.  Congress  passes 

Article  13  of  1851  Ind. 

Liberia 

Ind.  General  Assembly 

Ind.  State  Board 

Approximately 

U.S.  Civil  War 

Constitution 

population  of 

Fugitive  Slave  Act;  denies 

Constitution  prohibits  blacks 

College 

passes  act  to  provide 

of  Colonization  is 

1  1,000  blacks 

(Grun,  424, 

ratified;  1st 

23  million 

jury  trial  to  alleged  fugitives, 

from  entering  Ind.;  provides 

founded  in 

colonization  for  Negroes 

given  power  to 

live  in  Ind. 

428). 

election 

includes  3.2 

federal  officers  enforce 

money  to  send  current  black 

Monrovia 

and  Mulattoes  with 

commisssion  an 

(Thornbrough, 

held  (Library 

million  slaves 

return  of  blacks  to  south 

residents  to  colonize  Liberia, 

(Library  of 

$5,000  appropriation; 

agent  to  assist  it, 

Emancipa- 

of Congress 

(Grun,  417). 

(Thornbrough,  Negro, 

Africa  (Thornbrough, 

Congress 

establishes  State  Board  of 

with  a  salary  not 

tion,  12). 

Timeline). 

114-15). 

Negro,  67-68,  84-85). 

Timeline). 

Colonization  (Laws 

exceeding  $600 

[revised]  1  852,  p.  222). 

(Laws  1853,  p.  23) 
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Indiana  emigrants  to  Liberia 


Eighty-three  emigrants  from  Indiana  to 
Liberia  have  been  identified.  The  first 
record  of  Hoosier  emigrants  sailing  to 
Liberia  is  on  the  Saluda  in  February  1840. 
The  western  counties  of  Indiana  sent  more 
emigrants  than  the  eastern  counties,  per- 
haps because  of  the  heightened  influence  of 
the  Quaker  abolitionists  near  the  Ohio 
border.  Almost  ninety  percent  of  the  emi- 
grants left  Indiana  between  1850  and  1854, 
shortly  after  Indiana  passed  Article  XIII  of 
the  1851  Constitution. 


Despite  the  positive  reports  about 
Liberia,  the  Indiana  Colonization  Society 
and  Indiana  State  Board  of  Colonization 
agents  and  several  Indiana  emigrants  were 
never  able  to  raise  large  parties  of  colo- 
nists. Those  who  did  choose  to  emigrate, 
however,  were  most  often  members  of  free- 
born  family  groups.  Only  a  few  Hoosier 
emigrants  were  emancipated  slaves. 

In  letters  back  to  Indiana,  emigrants 
often  reported  how  their  families  reacted  to 
the  acclimation  fever  caused  by  the  tropical 


climate.  If  all  members  of  the  family 
survived  the  fever,  they  felt  very  fortunate. 

Few  emigrants  provided  accounts  of 
their  experiences.  Some  wrote  application 
letters  to  the  ACS.  Local  newspapers  occa- 
sionally published  correspondence  from 
Liberian  emigrants.  A  few  original  letters 
exist  in  archival  collections.  Letters  are 
also  included  in  official  state  and  ICS 
reports.  These  primary  resources  present 
incomplete  but  inspiring  stories  of  courage 
and  determination. 


Edward 

Edward  J.  Roye,  fifth  President  of 
Liberia,  is  the  best  known  Liberian 
emigrant  with  Hoosier  connections. 
Roye  was  born  in  Newark,  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  in  1815.  In  1833,  he 
enrolled  at  Ohio  University  at  Ath- 
ens, acquiring  three  years  of  edu- 
cation. He  taught  one  year  of  school 
at  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

In  1837,  Roye  headed  west 
and  stopped  in  Terre  Haute.  Within 
a  few  blocks  of  the  public  square  in 
Terre  Haute  he  purchased  a  large 
two-story  building  and  opened  a 
shop  with  the  remainder  of  his 
trade  goods.  Between  1838-1844 
Roye  bought  additional  properties, 
hired  barbers,  and  established  the 
first  bathhouse  in  Terre  Haute. 

Roye  left  Indiana  in  1845  to 
attend  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio.  He 
initially  intended  to  study  French 
in  order  to  emigrate  to  St.  Domingo. 
He  later  claimed  he  had  opposed 
colonization  most  of  his  life,  but 
that  a  fellow  boarder  at  Oberlin 
convinced  him  of  the  virtues  of 
Liberia. 


1.  Roye 

In  1846,  Roye  purchased  trade 
goods  and  passage  on  the  Barque 
Chatam  for  Liberia.  He  became  a 
wealthy  merchant  owning  several 
sailing  vessels.  His  ships  were  the 
first  to  carry  the  Liberian  flag  into 
American  and  European  ports. 

Roye's  interest  soon  turned 
to  politics.  In  1849  he  became  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  from  1865-1868  he 
served  as  Chief  Justice.  Elected 
president  in  1870,  Roye  proclaimed 
an  ambitious  program  of  financial, 
educational,  and  transportation  im- 
provements. To  implement  his 
ideas  Roye  sailed  to  England  to 
settle  a  boundary  dispute  and  ne- 
gotiate a  loan.  His  activities  led  to 
resentment  and  accusations  of 
embezzlement.  In  October  1871, 
he  was  deposed  from  office  and 
summoned  to  trial.  He  escaped, 
but  allegedly  drowned  attempting 
to  reach  an  English  steamer  in 
Monrovia's  harbor. 


Edward  J.  Roye,  c.  1  856-1  860,  as  senator 
from  Montserrado  County,  Liberia. 


Sources:  Svend  E.  Holsoe,  "A  Portrait  of 
a  Black  Midwestern  Family  During  the 
Early  Nineteenth  Century:  Edward  J.  Roye 
and  His  Parents,"  Liberian  Studies  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  3:1  (1970-1971),  41-52;  "The 
Fifth  President  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia," 
African  Repository  and  Colonial  Journal, 
April  1870,  121  -  24;  "Drowning  of  Presi- 
dent Roye,"  African  Repository  and  Colo- 
nial Journal,  July  1872,  220-21. 


U.S.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln 
officially 
recognizes 
Liberia  (Library 
of  Congress 
Timeline). 


U.S.  Congress 
authorizes 
president  to 
employ  blacks 
in  war 

(Thornbrough, 
Negro,  192). 


Lincoln  issues 
Emancipation 
Proclamation 
freeing  slaves  ir 
seceded  states 
(Thornbrough, 
Negro,  1  87- 


Ind.  Gov.  Oliver  P. 
Morton  authorizes 
black  regiment; 
becomes  28th 


Ku  Klux 
Klan 

organized 
in  Pulaski, 


Regiment  U.S.  Colored  Tenn. 


Troops  (Thornbrough, 
Negro,  196-99). 


(Grun,  429). 


1865-1903 


Black  citizens  from  nearly  30     Without  being 
Ind.  counties  hold  convention  in  indicted,  or 
Indianapolis;  want  repeal  of      found  guilty,  at 
law  restricting  testimony  and 
education  benefits;  legislature 
partially  repeals  testimony 
law  (Thornbrough,  Negro, 
232). 


least  20  blacks 
hanged  in  Ind. 
(Thornbrough, 
Emancipation,  7). 


Ind.  Supreme 
Court  invalidates 
Article  13 
(Negro  exclu- 
sion) of  1851 
Constitution 
(Thornbrough, 
Negro,  206). 


Ind.  General  Assembly 
passes  act  requiring 
school  trustees  with 
sufficient  black  popu- 
lation, to  organize  sepa- 
rate schools  for  black 
children  (Thornbrough, 
Negro,  323). 
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William  W.  Findlay,  a  barber  from 
Lafayette  and  Covington,  hoped  to 
organize  a  company  of  forty  to  fifty 
emigrants.  He  approached  the  Foun- 
tain County  Colonization  Society  for 
assistance.  It  agreed  to  procure  one 
or  two  large  flatboats  and  solicit  local 
farmers  for  supplies  of  wheat,  corn, 
barley,  flour,  and  pork.  Emigrants 
would  travel  to  New  Orleans  where 
they  would  sell  off  the  produce  not 
needed  for  Liberia.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  would  pay  the  passage  to 
Liberia. 

Forced  to  abandon  his  original 

Findlay's  letter  to  Indiana  Governor 
Joseph  A.  Wright  (excerpted  here) 
described  conditions  in  Liberia  and 
sought  suppport  for  an  Indiana  colony  in 
Liberia  at  Grand  Cape  Mount.  These 
excerpts  reproduced  at  right  are  from  the 
African  Repository  and  Colonial  Journal, 
August  1  853.  The  original  is  located  in 
the  Joseph  A.  Wright  collection  at  the 
Indiana  State  Archives. 


William  Findlay  from  Lafayette 

plan,  but  with  assistance  from  the 
ACS,  Findlay  and  his  family,  and  the 
Henry  Fry  family  of  Covington,  re- 
moved to  Liberia  on  the  D.  C.  Foster 
in  the  fall  of  1850. 

Findlay  settled  on  a  forty  acre 
farm  on  the  St.  Paul  River  near 
Caldwell.  In  1854,  he  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Montserrado 
County.  Through  letters  to  friends  in 
Indiana  he  hoped  to  lead  future  Hoo- 
sier  emigrants  to  an  Indiana  settle- 
ment. He  wrote:  "I  believe  this  is  the 
true  home  of  the  colored  man,  and 
those  who  come  here  with  the  right 


spirit  will  never  regret  it.  We  are  all 
very  much  pleased  with  the  country, 
and  hope  our  colored  friends  in 
Indiana  will  join  us." 

He  wrote  to  Indiana  Governor 
Joseph  A.  Wright  in  1853  hoping  to 
involve  investors  in  Liberia's  export- 
able crops.  He  assured  Governor 
Wright  that  he  would  "be  able  to 
make  money  for  them  and  myself." 

Sources:  W.  W.  Findlay  to  W.  F.  Reynolds, 
May  8,  1850,  Lafayette  Daily  Journal,  July  8, 
1850;  W.  W.  Findlay  to  Joseph  A.  Wright, 
March  8,  1853,  African  Repository  and  Colo- 
nial Journal,  August  1853,  235-36. 


Upper  CAldwell,  Liberia,  ) 
March  8,  1853.  $ 
To  His  Excellency  the  Gov.  Jos.  A.  Wright  : 

Sir  :  As  I  look  upon  vou  as  be  in 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  I  take  pleas- 
sure  in  addressing  you  a  few  lines 
to  let  you  know  something  about 
how  we  are  getting  along  in  Li- 
beria, believing  you  to  be  a  true 
friend  to  Liberia,  and  to  the  colored 
race. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  this  coun- 
try, and  I  do  believe  that  every  col- 
ored man,  that  respects  himself,  as 
a  man,  would  do  well  to  come  here, 
for  truly  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  good 
country;  but  like  all  other  new 
countries,  a  man  has  privations  to 
undergo,  and  a  reasonable  man  can- 
not expect  that  he  can  get  every 
thing  here  as  handy  as  he  can  in  old 
settled  countries.  But  if  he  has 
money  he  need  not  lack  for  luxu- 
ries here,  and  some  that  he  cannot 
get  in  America. 

We  have  had  some  wars  with  the 
natives  since  I  have  been  here, 
down  at  Bassa.  The  President  had 
to  take  two  hundred  men  and  go  to 
Cape  Mount,  on  the  account  of  the 


native  disturbance  up  there.  They 
came  home  yesterday.  They  got 
the  chief  Boombo  and  about  fifty  of 
his  men,  and  brought  them  down  — 
And  he  will  have  his  trial  as  soon 
as  they  can  get  the  rest  of  the  chiefs 
together. 

They  want  to  have  a  settlement 
af.  that  place  as  sooii  as  possible,  as 
the  natives  are  all  the  time  fighting 
and  making  slaves  of  each  other. — 1 
We' find  that  they  cannot  be  kept 
down  unless  there  is  a  settlement 
there,  and  the  Legislature  at  its  last 
session  passed  a  bill  to  settle  that 
place,  and  the  President  has  been 
holding  back  waiting  to  see  what 
Indiana  and  Ohio  were  going  to  do, 
in  regard  to  selecting  lands,  as  they 
have  said  that  they  wanted  that  place 
for  a  settlement.  And  the  Govern- 
ment has  about  as  many  Calls  on  her 
treasury  as  she  is  able  lo  get  along 
with,  so  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  Hoosier  and  Buck-eye 
States.  And  I  should  be  very  hap- 
py, and  think  it  a  great  honor  if 
I  should  be  able  to  help  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  new  State,  and 
for  which  I  should  look  back  to 
my  old  home  with  much  veneration. 


1869 

1875 

1877 

1879-1885 

1880 

1885 

iiiimniiMMi 

1900 

Ind.  ratifies  1 5th 
Amendment  to 
U.S.  Constitution 
giving  vote 
to  black  men 
(Thornbrough, 
Negro,  248). 


U.S.  Congress  passes 
Civil  Rights  Act  prohibi- 
ting discrimination  in 
public  accommodations, 
amusements,  and 
conveyances 
(Thornbrough, 
Negro,  257). 


Ind.  General  Assembly 
amends  school  law  and  per- 
mits black  students  to  attend 
white  schools  where  no  black 
schools  exist,  thereby 
opening  public  high  schools 
to  black  students 
(Thornbrough,  Negro,  341). 


Brothers  Robert, 
Benjamin,  and  James 
Bagley  publish 
Indianapolis  Leader, 
first  black  newspaper 
in  Ind.  (Thornbrough, 
Negro,  383-84). 


James  S.  Hinton, 
1  st  black  citizen 
elected  to  Ind. 
House  of 
Representatives 
(Thornbrough, 
Emancipation, 
9). 


Ind.  General  Assembly 
passes  Civil  Rights  Law 
prohibiting  discrimination 
in  public  accommodations, 
amusements,  and  convey- 
ances; law  generally 
ignored  by  white  residents 
(Thornbrough,  Negro,  394). 


In  Plessyv.  Ferguson, 
U.S.  Supreme  Court 
declares  that  "separate 
but  equal"  facilities  do 
not  violate  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  1 4th 
Amendment  (Thornbrough, 
Negro,  328n). 


More  than 
57,000  blacks 
live  in  Ind.; 
1  6,000  live  in 
Indianapolis 
(Thornbrough, 
Emancipa- 
tion, 15). 
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Cape  Palmas,  Feb.  5,  1853. 

Rev.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell— Dear 
Sir:  I  have  arrived  safe  on  the 
shore  of  Africa,  at  last.  I  have  had 
a  tedious  time  of  it,  having  to  lay  at 
Baltimore  nearly  seven- months.  We 
set  sail  from  the  city  of  Baltimore 
on  the  27th  of  last  November;  forty 
days  from  that  we  hove  in  sight  of 
Cape  Mesurado.  At  two  o'clock 
we  dropped  anchor.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  country,  and  pros- 
pects are  flattering.  I  took-a  trip 
up  St.  Paul  river,  some  seventeen 
miles.  I  would  say  that  a  more 
beautiful  country  I  never  saw  any- 
where. T  took  breakfast  with  my 
friend.  Mr.  W.  W.  Findlny,  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which 
he  lives.  lie  and  his  family  were 
all  well,  lie  is  living  in  his  own 
house,  on  his  own  land,  and  says 
he  never  was  so  happy  in  his  life,  as 
now.  Instead  of  the  death  of  some 
of  his  family,  there  is  an  increase  of 
one,  as  line  a  bov  as  I  would  wish 
to  see.  I  also  saw  Mrs.  Tompkins, 
of  Madison,  and  her  family.  She 
says  she  would  not  come  back  for 
any  consideration 

I  called  on  the  President,  and 
found  him  much  of  a  gentleman. 
I  think  the  colony  of  Maryland  will 
annex  themselves  to  the  republic 
before  lon^ ;  ifso,  the  Indianians  had 
better  make  a  purchase  up  the  Ca- 
vala  river,  a  few  miles,  as  k  is  much 
the  healthiest  place  on  ti(e  coast  of 
Africa.  A  great  many  come  here 
that  have  no  fever  at  all. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c., 

S.  B.  Webster. 


Samuel  Webster  from  Lafayette 


Samuel  B.  Webster,  a  Lafayette 
barber  and  president  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School 
Association,  participated  in  the  "Col- 
ored Peoples  Convention"  in  Lafayette 
in  1843.  He  planned  to  emigrate  to 
Liberia  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Webster 
made  the  trip  alone  on  the  Barque 
Shirley  in  November  1852.  After  settling 
on  Roberts'  Point  Grand  Cape  Mount, 
he  taught  school  at  the  garrison. 

In  1853,  Webster  wrote  of  his 
first  impression  of  Monrovia.  "The 
people  of  Monrovia  are  generally  con- 
tented and  happy,  and  live  in  a  style 
superior  to  the  people  in  Cincinnati  or 
Baltimore.  They  have  every  thing  on 
the  table  that  heart  could  wish  or 
appetite  crave.  Some  of  the  citizens 
live  in  fine  stone  and  brick  houses,  and 
the  houses  are  much  better  than  those 
occupied  by  the  colored  people  of  the 
towns  in  the  West." 

The  St.  Paul,  the  St.  John,  and  the 
Junk  are  the  only  rivers  of  any  consid- 
erable length  or  width  in  Liberia.  Some 
of  the  more  prosperous  farm  settle- 
ments, such  as  Caldwell,  Virginia,  Ken- 


tucky, and  Millsburg  were  located  along 
the  St.  Paul  River.  Webster  compared 
the  St.  Paul  to  one  of  Indiana's  most 
famous  rivers:  "I  have  been  up  St.  Paul 
river  as  far  as  Caldwell,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  make  it  my  future  home. 
It  is  certainly  the  finest  country  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  are  no  parts  of  the 
Wabash,  from  its  mouth  to  its  head,  that 
can  in  any  way  compare  with  it  in  beauty 
and  fertility." 

Webster  also  described  the  farm- 
ing he  saw  in  Liberia:  "I  have  actually 
seen,  with  my  own  eyes,  large  fields  of 
sugar-cane,  and  drank  of  the  syrup  made 
from  it;  and  as  fine  specimens  of  coffee 
as  the  world  produces.  I  also  saw  rice, 
cotton,  cassada,  yams,  chickens  in  abun- 
dance, and  as  fine,  if  not  finer  hogs  than 
are  seen  running  about  the  streets  of 
Lafayette,  and  plenty  of  them;  as  fine 
cattle,  although  they  are  not  quite  as 
large  as  our  two  years  old  cattle,  but 
make  excellent  beef.  I  have  eaten  several 
meals  of  entire  African  production." 

Source:  Samuel  B.  Webster  to  Morris  and  Birtch, 
January  12,  1853,  African  Repository  and  Colo- 
nial Journal,  June  1853,  171-72. 


The  family  of  Peter  and  Harriet 
Tompkins  of  Madison  emigrated  on  the 
Brig  Alida  in  February  1851.  In  less 
than  a  year,  five  members  of  the  family 
died  including  Peter.  Harriet  Tompkins 
and  the  surviving  children  were  left 
homeless  and  penniless.  She  wrote 
several  letters  to  her  benefactor,  the 
Reverend  John  Finley  Crowe  of  Hanover 
College,  asking  for  aid.  "My  family 
being  so  long  sick  that  before  my 


Tompkins  Family  from  Madison 

husbend  dead  he  had  spent  all  the  mony 
that  he  had  brot  to  this  country  ...  he 
left  me  without  any  thing. ...  So  if  you 
would  send  me  a  cage  of  nales,  a  box  of 
soap,  three  or  for  peaces  of  coten  cloths, 
calocos . . .  some  secant  handed  clothing." 
Crowe  attempted  to  send  supplies  to  the 
family,  but  the  ship  tarrying  the  provi- 
sions sank  off  the  shores  of  Liberia.  As  the 
ship  had  already  docked  at  Monrovia, 
insurance  did  not  cover  the  loss! 


Tompkins,  however,  would  not 
give  up  on  her  new  home.  She  wrote,  "I 
am  well  contented  in  this  contry  as  I 
could  be  with  eny  country  in  the  world. 
I  have  n[ever]  seen  any  country  that  I 
liked  better.  ..." 

Source:  Tompkins  to  John  Finley  Crowe, 
February  28,  1850,  John  Finley  Crowe 
Collection,  Indiana  Historical  Society.  (Origi- 
nal letters  at  Hanover  College,  Duggan  Li- 
brary, Hanover,  Indiana). 


Young  black  men  in 
Indianapolis  form  group 
as  branch  of  Ind.  Young 
Men's  Christian 
Association;  becomes  the 
Senate  Avenue  YMCA 
(Thornbrough,  Emancipa- 
tion, 84). 


Governments  of 
Liberia  and  Great 
Britain  agree  on 
Sierra  Leone  and 
Liberian  borders 


July 

Violent  race 
riots  in  Evansville; 
state  militia  sent 
by  Gov.  Winfield 


(Library  of  Congress  Durbin 
Timeline).  (Thornbrough, 
Negro,  284-85) 


1914-1919  1924 


Jack  Johnson  W.  E.  B.  DuBots  World  War  I        Ku  Klux  Klan- 

becomes  the  establishes  (Grun,  backed 

world's  1st  National  466-76).  Republican 

black  Association  for  party  wins  Ind. 

heavyweight  the  Advancement  elections 

boxing    '  of  Colored  (Thornbrough, 

champion  People  in  U.S.  Emancipa- 

(Grun,461).  (Grun,  462).  fion,  31-33). 


Ind.  law  requires 
Indianapolis  to  provide 
transportation  for  black 
students  required  to 
attend  segregated 
schools  (Thornbrough, 
Emancipation,  56). 


Black  athlete,  Jesse 
Owens,  wins  four 
gold  medals  at 
Olympic  Games, 
Germany 
(Grun,  511). 
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You  be  the  historian 


Sarah  A.  Fry's  letter 

Potential  emigrants  frequently 
sought  reliable  information— espe- 
cially eyewitness  testimony— on 
living  and  working  conditions  in 
Liberia.  The  American  Colonization 
Society  published  reports  and  letters 
from  emigrants.  These  publications 
were  sent  out  to  free  blacks  inter- 
ested in  emigrating  to  Liberia. 

Indiana  newspapers  also 
printed  letters  from  Hoosier  emi- 
grants. Debate  over  authenticity  and 
accuracy  of  letters,  however,  was 
not  uncommon  between  opponents 
and  proponents  of  colonization. 

In  the  summer  of  1851,  a 
letter  reputedly  from  emigrant 
Sarah  A.  Fry  appeared  in  Indiana 
newspapers.  She  had  emigrated  to 
Liberia  with  her  husband  and 
children  from  Covington  on  the  D. 
C.  Foster  in  the  fall  of  1850.  A 
letter  from  emigrant  Samuel  B. 
Webster  in  1853  includes  a  state- 
ment that  "Mrs.  Fry  says  she  did 
not  write  that  letter  that  was  in 
circulation  there"  in  Indiana  (Afri- 
can Repository  and  Colonial  Jour- 
nal, August  1853,  pp.  232-33).  Given 
this  denial,  can  the  Fry  letter  still 
be  used  as  evidence  of  life  in 
Liberia? 


Evaluate  the  document 

•  Why  might  Sarah  A.  Fry  have 
written  the  letter? 

•  List  and  compare  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  life  according  to 
the  letter.  Do  you  think  the  letter  is 
an  accurate  description  of  life  in 
Liberia  for  Hoosier  settlers?  Com- 
pare this  one  to  other  letters  cited 
in  this  issue. 

•  Do  you  believe  that  the  letter 
would  encourage  Hoosier  blacks  to 
move  to  Liberia? 

•  What  would  opponents  of  coloni- 
zation have  to  gain  from  printing 
Fry's  letter  and  the  denial  in 
Webster's  letter? 

•  What  would  supporters  of  coloni- 
zation have  to  gain  from  printing 
Fry's  letter  and  the  denial  in 
Webster's  letter? 

•  If  Sarah  A.  Fry  did  write  the 
letter,  why  might  she  later  deny 
writing  the  letter? 

Further  Research 

•  Check  sources  in  your  area  to  see 
if  you  can  find  more  information 
about  emigrants  to  Liberia. 

•  How  many  people  emigrated  from 
neighboring  states  and  other  states? 
Is  there  a  geographical  pattern  of 
emigration? 

•  What  is  Liberia  like  today? 


£'•>    )  _.  From, the  Covington  Kriend.  « 

'  l  V  .-  LETTER  FROM  IJRERIA, 
.  .-.Mrs.'^ARAH  A.  FRT.oneof  the  company  ^ 
of  colored  emigrants  from  Covington,  writes  "3 
a  letter  back  from  Monrovia,  dated  April  16th.  c 
1851.  All  of  the  company  were  poor,  and  -j-j 
they  have  suffered  much,  dt  which  Mrs..  Fry  § 
gives  a  melanchrly  account.  But  notwith- 
standing  their  ninny'privHttons,  lliey] love  Li-  ^ 
beria',  and  would  under^no  considerations  re-  v 
turn.    Mrs.  Fry  writes:         •  % 

"Myself  and  family  are  not  well — we  have  £ 
not  got  acclimated  yet.  It  goes  very  bad  j 
with  Mr.  Fry";  he  has  not  been  able  to  do 
anything  tqwurds  making  a  livelihood — but  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  soon.  I  have  lost  my 
two  youngest  children;  a  boy  and  a  girl — my 
babe  four  months  old.  Isabel  and  Elizabeth's 
health  is  very  bad  yet.  ,: 

"I  like  Africa  very  well;  but  it  is  a  hard 
country  for  a  stranger  that  has  no  means. — 
If  you  have  no  money,  you  will  starve.  It 
is  a  hard  country,  I  tell  you;  produce  is  so 
very  dear  you  can't  get  anything  you  want. 
I  have  sold  all  my  things  that  didp't  get  lost 
— my  clothing,  beds,  quilts,  pots,  kettles,  &c; 
and  I  have  nothing  to.  live  upon.    My  dear 
friends,  I  have  seen  hard  times  since  I  left 
you  all— I  have  wished  X  had  the  slop  out  of 
your  cow's  tubs,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  it 
lor  my  family  to  eat.    We  can  get  no  meat, 
no  flour,  no  lard,  because' we  have  no  money 
—we  don't  get  a  pound  of  meat  or  flour  a 
week.    The  colored  people  here  are  not 
friends  to  us;  they  '  are  harder  upon  us  th^n 
the  white  people  ever  were.    They  will  not 
credit  us  with  a  cent  even  when  we  are  sick. 
Please  send  us  something  to  eat  and  wear. 
I  have  no  clothes  for  myself,  my  children  or 
Fry — we  sold  them  for  something  to  eat. — . 
Please  send  me  something  to  eat  and  wear-- 
send  me  and  the  children  some  shoes;  we  all 
are  bare-footed — and  this  is  a  hard  place  to 
go  bare-foot — it- makes  wounds  on  your  feet, 
that  you  can't  cure,*  Please  to  send  us  some 
of  your,  old  bohn^s.<^nd.  shawU;  a*£d  .  sofne 
white  muslin  td  jmaie  us  some  clothing*.— 
tPlease  send  me  a  quilt  and  an  oven,  and  some 
tea  cups,  and  a  skillet  and  lid,  <5ic,  and  tell 
all  my  friends,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
pity  poor  me.  •  •  ¥ 

"But  still  I  must  acknowledge  I  like  Li- 
beria, and  I  don't  want  to  come  back,  and  I 
would  not  comeback.    I  have  liberty  here! 

"Mr.  Finley  has  got  a  school — he  is  teach- 
ing the  native '  boys.  If  I  had  one  year's 
6tart,  I  could  get  along.  I  do  all  I  can  to 
make  a  living.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Shaltz 
and  Mr.  Walker,  and  tell  them  to  come  home. 
This  is  the  place  for  them — where  their  fears 
will  all  sleep  and  arouse  them  no  more. — 
Tell  them  to  come  prepared  for  the  country, 
and  they  can  get  along.  Please  send  me 
some  quilt  patterns!  TellMiney  Howard  to 
come  to  her  native  country — I  have  no  doubt 
but  she  would  like  it — but  to  come  prepared, 
for  it  is  a  hard  place,  but  a  free  one." 


1940-1945 

1943 

1946  1947 

1949 

1955 

1957 

1958 

1963 

World  War  11 

(Grun, 

516-24). 

Race  riots 
in  several 
major  U.S. 
cities 
(Grun, 
521). 

Indigenous  Jackie 
peoples  of  Robinson 
Liberia  given         becomes  1  st 
right  to  vote  and    black  to  sign 
participate  in        with  major 
elections  (Library  league 
of  Congress          baseball  team 
Timeline).             (Grun,  527). 

Ind.  General 
Assembly  bans 
segregation  in 
public  schools 
(Thornbrough, 
Negro,  395). 

U.S.  Supreme 
Court  outlaws 
segregation 
in  public 
schools 
(Grun,  536). 

Blacks  boycott 
buses  in 
Montgomery, 
Ala.  (Grun, 
538). 

President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower 
sends  troops  to 
Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  schools 
refuse  to  deseg- 
regate (Grun, 
541). 

Liberian  representatives 
attend  1  st  conference 
of  independent  African 
nations  (Library  of 
Congress  Timeline). 

Civil  rights  demonstrations 
by  blacks  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  riots,  beatings  by 
whites  and  police  result; 
"Freedom  Marchers," 
200,000  blacks  and  whites, 
demonstrate  in  Washington, 
D.C  (Grun,  550). 
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A  Note  Regarding  Resources:  Items  are  listed  on  this  page  that  enhance  work 
with  the  topic  discussed.  Some  older  items,  especially,  may  include  dated 
practices  and  ideas  that  are  no  longer  generally  accepted.  Resources 
reflecting  current  practices  are  noted  whenever  possible. 
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Indiana  Emigrants  to  Liberia 


Name  (age) 


Home 


Ship 


February  1840 

Names  not  available 

Saluda 

(5  emigrants) 

March  1850 

William  W.  Findlay  (36) 

Covington 

D.  C.  Foster 

Frances  (27) 

Sarah  J.  (11) 

Samuel  (9) 

W.  W.  (8) 

H.  J.  (5) 

C.  S.  (3) 

J.  (1) 

Henry  Fry  (48)  -  died 

Covington 

Sarah  (27) 

Isabella  (11) 

Elizabeth  (7) 

H.  (5) 

Eliza  (9) 

C.  (3) 

F.  D.  (1)  -  died 

Infant  (2  days)  -  died 

February  1 85 1 

Peter  Tompkins  (44) 

Madison 

Brig  Alida 

-  died  January  1852 

Harriet  (45) 

Salina  Clay  (21)  -  died 

Martha  Clay  (18)  -  died 

Ann  Eliza  Clay  (17) 

Emily  Jane  Clay  (15)  -  died  January  9, 

1851 

Josiah  Tompkins  (7) 

Clay  Tompkins  (3)  -  died  August  5,  1851 

November  1852 

Samuel  B.  Webster  (30) 

Lafayette 

Barque  Shirley 

April  1853 

Elvin  Ash  (44) 

Jackson  Co. 

Banshee 

Lucinda  (45) 

Josephine  (10) 

Gabriel  (8) 

Nice  (4) 

Nancy  J.  (2) 

November  7853 

Joseph  Ladd  (28) 

Attica 

Banshee 

Susan  (17) 

George  W.  (2  mos.) 

William  Brown  (45) 

Susan  (28) 

John  (4) 

Isabella  (4  mos.)  -  died  whooping  cough 


Name  (age) 


Home 


Ship 


Cornelius  Simms  (49)  Vincennes 

Elizabeth  (33) 

Charles  (18) 

William  (14) 

Sarah  (12) 

George  W.  (10) 

Charlotte  (6)  -  died  whooping  cough 
Thomas  J.  (4) 

Jacob  Stephenson  (56)  Princeton 
Harrison  (14) 
Robert  (12) 
Charles  (10) 
James  W.  (8) 

David  Matthews  (37)       Wayne  County 
Alley  (28) 
William  H.  (12) 
Frederick  (7) 
David  (2) 

Rev.  John  McKay  (39)     Madison     (escort  for  party) 

Samuel  Coleman  Attica  -  source:  ACS  records  - 

List  of  emigrants 

November  J  854 

Lamar  (Tamar?)  Peters  (50)  Euphrasia 

George  (30) 

Alexander  (25) 

Priscilla  (20) 

Mary  (18) 

Simon  (6) 

Charles  (4) 

Mary  (2) 

Martha  (20) 

Rachel  (25) 

William  Robinson  (50) 
Mary  (30) 
Emily  (17) 
Mary  (10) 

John  D.  Stewart  (20) 

The  above  emigrants  may  be  from  Putnam  County  and 
Montezuma,  Indiana. 

November  1859 

Rev.  M.  M.  Clark  M.  C.  Stevens 

There  should  be  two  more  emigrants  on  this  ship  from 
Indiana. 

November  1862 

Isabella  Harris  (30)  M.  C.  Stevens 

J.  H.  Harris  (34) 


Sources:  African  Repository  and  Colonial  Journal; 
Tom  W.  Shick,  "Emigrants  to  Liberia,  1820-1843,"  Liberian  Studies 
Research  Working  Paper  No.  2  (Newark,  Del.,  1971);  Robert  T.  Brown, 
"Immigrants  to  Liberia,  1843  to  1865,"  Liberian  Studies  Research 
Working  Paper  No.  7  (Philadelphia,  1980). 


Benjamin  Butler's  Colonization 
Testimony  Reevaluated 


PHILLIP  W.  MAGNESS 


One  morning  in  the  waning  days  of  the  Civil  War,  Major  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  called  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  White  House. 
An  obviously  concerned  Lincoln  approached  the  general  in  private, 
acting  "very  much  disturbed"  in  thought.1  Questioning  Butler,  the 
president  remarked,  "But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  negroes  after 
they  are  free?"2  With  the  hostilities  of  the  previous  four  years  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  Lincoln's  attention  now  turned  to  the  condition  and 
future  of  the  emancipated  slaves.  "I  fear  a  race  war,"  he  confided, 
while  expressing  concern  that  the  enlisted  black  soldiers  of  the  Union 
army  would  "be  but  little  better  off  with  their  masters  than  they  were 
before"  if  no  action  was  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  solution,  he  observed, 
was  to  be  found  in  a  program  of  colonization.  Continued  Lincoln,  "I 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  South  and  North  can  live  in  peace,  unless 
we  can  get  rid  of  the  negroes."3 

Instructed  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  colonization  plan,  Butler  de- 
parted the  Executive  Mansion,  promising  to  return  with  his  findings. 
A  few  days  later  he  again  called  on  Lincoln.  The  logistical  scale  of 
colonizing  the  freedmen  of  the  South,  he  reported,  would  make  a  com- 
prehensive colonization  program  impossible.  Butler  proposed  an  al- 
ternative in  which  the  "one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  negro  troops" 
that  were  "now  enlisted"  in  the  federal  army  could  be  transported  to 
a  long-proposed  colony  location  on  the  Panama  isthmus  where  they 
could  find  employment  in  digging  an  American  canal  between  the  two 
oceans.  "After  we  get  ourselves  established"  on  the  isthmus,  "we  will 
petition  Congress  under  your  recommendation  to  send  down  to  us 
our  wives  and  children,"  thus  apparently  inducing  a  free  migration  of 
blacks  to  the  new  colony  "There  is  meat  in  that,  General  Butler,  there 
is  meat  in  that,"  responded  Lincoln  with  instructions  to  the  general 

1.  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  ed.,  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Distinguished  Men 
of  His  Time  (New  York:  North  American  Publishing,  1886),  150. 

2.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Autobiography  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Major  General  Ben- 
jamin R  Butler  (Boston:  A.  M.  Thayer,  1892),  903  (hereafter  cited  as  Butler's  Book). 

3.  Ibid. 
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AUGUST  16,  2012,  12:30  PM 

Lincoln's  Panama  Plan 

By  RICK  BEARD 

On  Aug.  14  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  hosted  a  "Deputation  of  Free  Negroes"  at  the  White 
House,  led  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mitchell,  commissioner  of  emigration  for  the  Interior 
Department.  It  was  the  first  time  African  Americans  had  been  invited  to  the  White  House  on 
a  policy  matter.  The  five  men  were  there  to  discuss  a  scheme  that  even  a  contemporary 
described  as  a  "simply  absurd"  piece  of  "charlatanism":  resettling  emancipated  slaves  on  a 
10,000-acre  parcel  of  land  in  present-day  Panama. 

Lincoln  immediately  began  filibustering  his  guests  with  arguments  so  audacious  that  they 
retain  the  ability  to  shock  a  reader  150  years  later.  "You  and  we  are  different  races,"  he 
began,  and  "have  between  us  a  broader  difference  than  exists  between  almost  any  other  two 
races."  The  African-American  race  suffered  greatly,  he  continued,  "by  living  among  us,  while 
ours  suffers  from  your  presence."  Lincoln  went  on  to  suggest,  "But  for  your  race  among  us, 
there  could  not  be  war,"  and  "without  the  institution  of  Slavery  and  the  colored  race  as  a 
basis,  the  war  could  not  have  an  existence."  The  only  solution,  he  concluded,  was  "for  us 
both  ...  to  be  separated." 

The  president  next  turned  to  what  he  wanted  from  the  five-man  delegation.  It  was  selfish, 
he  suggested,  that  any  of  them  should  "come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign  country."  They  must  "do  something  to  help  those  who  are 
not  so  fortunate  as  yourselves,"  for  the  colonization  effort  needed  "intelligent  colored  men" 
who  are  "capable  of  thinking  as  white  men,  and  not  those  who  have  been  systematically 
oppressed."  In  asking  them  to  "sacrifice  something  of  your  present  comfort,"  Lincoln 
invoked  George  Washington's  sacrifices  during  the  American  Revolution.  He  then  asked  for 
volunteers.  "If  I  could  find  twenty-five  able-bodied  men,  with  a  mixture  of  women  and 
children,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  could  make  a  successful  commencement." 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  Lincoln's  guests,  all  well-educated,  well-to-do  leaders  of 
Washington's  African-American  community,  made  of  this  presidential  monologue.  Edward 
Thomas,  the  delegation's  chairman,  merely  promised  to  "hold  a  consultation  and  in  a  short 
time  give  an  answer,"  to  which  Lincoln  replied:  "Take  your  full  time  -  no  hurry  at  all." 

Lincoln,  like  several  other  antislavery  Republicans  and  activists,  had  a  long,  deep 
attachment  to  colonization.  Proponents  of  colonization  included  two  of  Lincoln's  political 
heroes,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Henry  Clay,  as  well  as  John  Marshall,  James  Madison,  Daniel 
Webster  and  even  Harriett  Beecher  Stowe.  Since  its  founding  in  1816,  the  American 
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Colonization  Society  had  sought  to  relocate  free  blacks  to  Africa,  where,  it  was  argued,  they 
would  enjoy  greater  freedom. 

Dominated  by  planters  and  politicians  from  the  Upper  South  whose  commitment  to  slavery 
was  suspect,  the  A.C.S.  enjoyed  only  modest  success:  between  1816  and  i860,  the 
organization  transported  around  11,000  blacks,  most  of  them  manumitted  slaves,  to  Africa. 
By  contrast,  as  many  as  20,000  African-Americans  left  of  their  own  accord  during  the 
American  Revolution  and  thousands  more  found  their  way  along  the  Underground  Railroad 
to  Canada  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

"For  many  white  Americans,"  the  historian  Eric  Foner  has  written,  "colonization 
represented  a  middle  ground  between  the  radicalism  of  the  abolitionists  and  the  prospect  of 
the  United  States'  existing  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free."  Needless  to  say,  few  blacks 
agreed,  seeing  colonization  efforts  as,  at  best,  a  distraction  from  abolition  and,  at  worst,  a 
form  of  slavery  by  other  means. 

Opposition  did  nothing  to  diminish  Lincoln's  belief  in  the  merits  of  colonization.  As  early  as 
April  10, 1861,  two  days  before  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  new  president  met 
with  Ambrose  W.  Thompson,  head  of  the  Chiriqui  Improvement  Association,  to  explore  the 
creation  of  a  colony  for  emigrants  in  Panama,  where  newly  arrived  emancipated  slaves 
would  earn  a  living  by  mining  coal  for  the  Navy.  Gideon  Welles,  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
opposed  Lincoln's  scheme,  but  three  other  members  of  the  cabinet  -  Interior  Secretary  Caleb 
Smith,  Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair  and  Attorney  General  Edward  Bates  - 
supported  the  plan. 

As  the  war  progressed,  Union  policy  makers  faced  increased  pressure  to  develop  strategies 
for  how  to  manage  the  growing  number  of  slaves  who  fled  to  Union  lines,  were  freed  by  the 
advancing  federal  armies  or  were  emancipated  by  federal  legislation,  like  the  two 
confiscation  acts  or  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  nation's  capital  and  the  federal  territories. 

When  Congress  passed  the  District  of  Columbia  Act  emancipating  slaves  in  Washington  in 
April  1862,  it  also  appropriated  $100,000  to  resettle  "such  free  persons  of  African  descent 
now  residing  in  said  District,  including  those  liberated  by  this  act,  as  may  desire  to 
emigrate."  Two  months  later,  Congress  appropriated  an  additional  $500,000  to  colonize 
slaves  whose  masters  were  disloyal  to  the  United  States.  And  on  July  16,  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Emancipation  and  Colonization  recommended  $20  million  for  settling 
confiscated  slaves  beyond  United  States  borders. 

No  doubt  buoyed  by  these  signs  of  Congressional  support,  Lincoln  pushed  forward  with  the 
Chiriqui  plan  and  instructed  Mitchell  to  arrange  the  Aug.  14  meeting.  The  five  delegates 
included  Edward  Thomas,  the  delegation  chair  and  a  prominent  black  intellectual  and 
cultural  leader;  John  F.  Cook  Jr.,  an  Oberlin-educated  teacher  who  ran  a  church-affiliated 
school;  Benjamin  McCoy,  a  teacher  and  the  founder  of  an  all-black  congregation;  John  T. 
Costin,  a  prominent  black  Freemason;  and  Cornelius  Clark,  a  member  of  the  Social,  Civil, 
and  Statistical  Association,  an  important  black  social  and  civic  organization  that  had 
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recently  sought  to  banish  several  emigration  promoters  from  Washington. 

Mitchell's  own  views  on  the  desirability  of  colonization  mirrored  those  of  the  president  he 
served.  The  delegates  he  recruited  were  not  at  all  convinced.  The  men  had  been  wary  of  the 
president's  intentions  and  had  agreed  to  attend  only  after  adopting  two  resolutions 
criticizing  the  plans,  as  a  way  to  provide  political  cover.  Lincoln's  strategy  at  the  meeting 
prevented  any  of  these  men  from  voicing  their  own  opinions  on  the  matter  of  colonization, 
and  the  delegation  never  responded  formally  to  Lincoln's  plan. 

Nevertheless,  the  publication  of  Lincoln's  remarks  at  the  meeting  generated  a  furious 
response  from  all  corners  of  the  anti-slavery  world.  To  Senator  John  P.  Hale,  a  Radical 
Republican  from  New  Hampshire,  "The  idea  of  removing  the  whole  colored  population  from 
this  country  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man  or 
woman."  Lincoln's  treasury  secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  wrote  in  his  diary,  "How  much 
better  would  be  a  manly  protest  against  prejudice  against  color!  -  and  a  wise  effort  to  give 
freemen  homes  in  America!"  On  Aug.  22  William  Lloyd  Garrison  editorialized  that  "the 
nation's  four  million  slaves  are  as  much  the  natives  of  this  country  as  any  of  their 
oppressors,"  and  two  weeks  later  The  Pacific  Appeal  noted  that  Lincoln's  words  "made  it 
evident  that  he,  his  cabinet,  and  most  of  the  people,  care  but  little  for  justice  to  the  negro." 
And  Frederick  Douglass  said  that  "the  President  of  the  United  States  seems  to  possess  an 
ever  increasing  passion  for  making  himself  appear  silly  and  ridiculous,  if  nothing  worse." 

Lincoln's  hopes  for  the  Chiriqui  venture  barely  outlasted  the  summer.  On  Aug.  28  he 
accepted  an  offer  from  Kansas  Senator  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy  to  organize  black  emigration 
parties  to  Central  America,  and  on  Sept.  11  he  authorized  Caleb  Smith  to  sign  an  agreement 
with  Thompson  advancing  money  to  develop  the  mines.  But  on  Sept.  24,  two  days  after 
issuing  the  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  abruptly  suspended  Pomeroy's 
operation. 

The  Chiriqui  venture  was,  in  retrospect,  doomed  from  the  start.  Ambrose  Thompson's  title 
to  the  coal  lands  proved  questionable,  and  a  report  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Joseph 
Henry  found  that  the  Chiriqui  coal  was  almost  worthless  as  fuel.  Several  Central  American 
governments  also  opposed  the  plan:  Luis  Molina,  a  diplomat  representing  Honduras, 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  characterized  the  plans  as  a  thinly  disguised  effort  to  make 
Central  America  the  depository  for  "a  plague  of  which  the  United  States  desired  to  rid  itself." 

The  failed  venture  hurt  hundreds  of  people  who  had  volunteered  to  go  on  the  first  trip. 
"Many  of  us  have  sold  our  furniture"  and  "have  given  up  our  little  homes  to  go,"  wrote  one 
emigrant.  The  uncertainty  and  delay  are  "reducing  our  scanty  means"  and  "poverty  in  a  still 
worse  form  than  has  yet  met  us  may  be  our  winter  prospect."  In  response,  Lincoln  could  do 
no  more  than  ask  for  their  forbearance.  After  issuing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the 
president  never  again  issued  any  public  statements  on  colonization 
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